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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. XXXI, No. 4. 


OCTOBER, 1886. 


THE MANUAL ALPHABET AS A PART OF THE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL COURSE. 


[THis paper was read at the Eleventh Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, held at the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal., July 15- 
23, 1886, and by vote of the Convention the Executive Committee was in- 
structed to publish it for circulation. It is therefore printed in the Annals, 
and will be reprinted separately, illustrated by the fine manual alphabet 
drawn and engraved from photographs under the direction of Professor 
Gordon to accompany his ‘‘ Notes on Manual Spelling” published in the 
Annals for January last.—E. A. F.] 

In some English magazine I remember reading a few years 
ago a story to the following effect : 

A burglar, intent upon robbery, had obtained entrance to a 
bed-room, where the lady of the house, awaked from sleep by 
the noise of his movements, was intimidated from giving an 
alarm by his fierce threats of violence. Hearing footsteps ap- 
proaching, the robber concealed himself behind the bed, first 
cautioning the occupant that the least whisper of his presence 
would be at the risk of her life. The husband entered, unsus- 
picious of the fact that, from his place of concealment, the rob- 
ber, with levelled pistol and finger on trigger, was breathlessly 
watching and listening. 

The situation was full of peril—more easily imagined than 
described. . The least allusion to the truth might have been in- 
stant death to the beloved husband, and probably to the wife 
also. 

Now it had happened that in their younger days they had 
learned the manual alphabet of the deaf, and had frequently 
since, as occasion suggested, communicated with each other by 
it. Unseen by the robber, the lady gave her husband on her 
fingers an inkling of the state of matters. He took in the 


situation at a glance—literally at a glance—and making a mis- 
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leading remark about something he had forgotten to bring, he 
was out of the room and in a moment back again with fire-arms 
and assistance, and the burglar was captured, and robbery and 
possible murder prevented: and this by the manual alphabet, 
an accomplishment easily and carelessly learned years before, 
with no thought of its future employment in such an emergency. 

This case, extreme as it may seem, only illustrates the general 
rule that in daily life circumstances are constantly arising in 
which there is an imperative necessity of saying something di- 
rectly to the person most interested in a way not to attract too 
greatly the undesired attention of others, and of saying it quickly, 
perspicaciously, felicitously, without using the voice. 

Writing is a medium cf communication that answers these 
purposes at certain moments, and on certain occasions. It is 
undoubtedly an indispensable medium where distance, exacti- 
tude of statement, future reference, extent of matter, are to be 
considered. There is no need of enlarging upon this phase of 
its usefulness ; it is universally acknowledged. 

There are indisputably times and places in which the finger- 
alphabet fulfils, as writing cannot do it, the conditions of ex- 
pression where vocal utterance is either not desirable or not possi- 
ble ; where to use pen or pencil would be either an inconvenience, 
a waste of time, or a sheer impossibility. 

How often at social gatherings—I am not alluding to the deaf 
in this connection—do we not see individuals, separated from 
each other by the crowd or the length of the room, vainly striv- 
ing, by bewildering contortions of the countenance or noddings 
of the head, to convey a piece of information upon which may 
hinge the ease and pleasure of the evening. Repeatedly it must 
have occurred to the looker-on, as he noticed the mortification 
or blank disappointment depicted upon their faces at the futility 
of their attempts to reach a common understanding, that the 
finger-alphabet would have furnished them with a means of per- 
fectly accomplishing that object without attracting undesirable 
attention by uncouth gestures, or obliging them to make them- 
selves conspicuous by raising the voice beyond the proper pitch. 

Probably no one has ever left a promiscuous gathering of any 
kind without recalling an unfortunate moment, made so by a 
lapse of memory, or some misinformation as to the name, iden- 
tity, or profession of a person interviewed, where the use of the 
finger-alphabet on the part of a kindly-disposed third person 
would have saved him from an awkward blunder. 
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In concerts, where music has charms to still every other sound ; 
in the church, where any other voice than that from pulpit or 
choir would shock the congregation from centre to circum- 
ference ; in the theatre, where the owner of a voice in orchestra 
or gallery finds himself the focus of a hundred lorgnettes; and 
again, amid the noise and rattle of the machine shop, factory, or 
railroad, how often arises an imperious necessity of making a 
communication to another. How handy—old Saxon word this, 
but pat to the purpose, is it not ?—How handy at such times 
and in such places would come the manual alphabet, achieving 
the end sought for completely, and without the least friction or 
disturbance ! 

Outside of the confessedly deaf, how many persons there are 
who, resenting with warmth the imputation of not being the 
possessors of a perfect auditory apparatus, are yet hardly ever 
addressed except in tones more or less raised above the con- 
versational pitch. Often in certain situations the recollection 
of the fact that the voice must be thus heightened is an effectual 
preventive of anything being said at all. Thus timely, pleasur- 
able, or valuable information has beep withheld when the finger- 
alphabet could and would have put it where it would have done 
the most good. 

To the invalid and to the sick room the manual alphabet comes, 
as it were, with healing on its wings. Has not every home its 
sick room dedicated to the goddess of perfect quiet, every family 
its invalid, a sort of living original of the marble statue of silence 
with finger forever on lip? How the sound of the human voice, 
be it ever so modulated and repressed, racks the ear of the ner- 
yous sick one! How the whisper of the nurse or the subdued 
tones of the physician startle him from the repose upon which 
his recovery depends, and turn his thoughts into channels that 
lead to apprehension and despondency! How perfectly, how 
beautifully, the manual alphabet performs its functions here ; 
every weary nerve in the sufferer’s body cries out, “ God bless 
it!” And again, on the other hand, when the invalid is in- 
capacitated by disease or exhaustion from using his voice, what 
a solace to him and his attendants it is if he can still express his 
wants by the silent, unlaborious motion of his fingers. 

In this connection it is not out of place to refer to a more 
solemn subject—that of the death bed. Some of you who have 
stood by the dying ere the soul has taken its flight may recall— 
and with what feelings I will not say—that last appealing look 
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and those vain endeavors of the departing one to express some 
final desire. It is a well-known fact that the vocal chords give 
way long before the muscles of the hand; the dying man is 
“ speechless,” while his fingers move at will. How many last 
messages to be treasured thenceforth as a most precious heritage 
have been lost to the loving ones remaining behind—lost be- 
cause the finger-alphabet was not known. 

Members of the family of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
have told me that in his last moments such precious and ever 
to be remembered messages continued to come from his fingers 
after his tongue was paralyzed in death. The same may be 
said of the Rev. B. M. Fay, father of Professor Fay of Kendall 
Green, who passed away last year; of Grace Aguilar, known to 
us through her “ Days of Bruce,” ‘“ Home Influence,” and other 
writings, of whom the Annals* says: “In her final illness, 
when the power of speech was gone, she conversed with her 
friends in the manual alphabet, and her last words thus ex- 
pressed were, ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’” 
Dr. Harvey P. Peet, in an obituary notice of Martha Dudley in 
the same periodical, states the same fact as regards her last 
hours, and mentions at the same time how “ Mrs. Peet, after 
she became wholly speechless, spelled with her fingers dis- 
tinctly the word ‘ Mother,’ which incident is commemorated in 
a touching little poem of Mrs. Sigourney, ‘The last word of 
the dying.’ ” 

Thus far I have mentioned only a tithe of the circumstances 
in which a knowledge of the manual alphabet would be an ad- 
vantage—I may say, an immeasurable advantage—to hearing 
people. A moment’s thought will suggest to any one so many 
further illustrations to the same effect that there would not be 
space or time to give them all. 

I must, however, mention one more. The finger-alphabet 
possesses acknowledged and, in the opinion of those familiar 
with its use, an unequalled excellence as a means of education 
in orthography. The care and deliberation with which the let- 
ters are formed, and the concentration of mind that the process 
involves, insure precision beyond any other method. 

At Kendall Green, and possibly at other places similarly situ- 
ated in regard to schools for the deaf, where the hearing chil- 
dren of the locality are formed into little schools for private 
instruction, the finger-alphabet has been practically and suc- 


* Vol. xvii, page 132. t Vol. v, p. 81. 
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cessfully tested in this respect. The teachers like it. “It makes 
the pupil so particular,” they say. I have in mind now children 
of deaf parents, early used to this alphabet, who, on entering 
public schools, easily led their classes in spelling, to the wonder- 
ment of their teachers until the reason was explained. 

Once more I have recourse to the Annals :* 

* Tt was a favorite idea of the late Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, the 
lamented illustrious pioneer of deaf-mute education in this 
country, that the practice of spelling words with the manual 
alphabet, even by hearing and speaking children, might be made 
very serviceable to them, by familiarizing them with the correct 
orthography of words aside from the use of theear. The prin- 
ciple upon which the idea is based we think to be this: The 
more varied the form under which language is presented to the 
mind through the different senses, the more perfect will be the 
knowledge of it acquired, and the more permanently will it be 
retained.” 

In view of the incontestably great usefulness of the manual 
alphabet to the hearing, and considering the comparatively little 
labor and time needed to acquire it, has not the day arrived 
when some determined effort should be made to adopt it into 
the public-school system of the country? Should not this 
matter be urged upon the attention of teachers and boards of 
trustees of the public schools? Could not they be persuaded 
to hang charts of the manual alphabet on the walls of. their 
school-rooms, with cuts large enough to be seen without effort 
from the farthest corner? Could not they be led to try the ex- 
periment of using this alphabet as a means of drill in spelling 
instead of the present method of writing out long lists of words ? 
The same course, by the way, might be found useful in recita- 
tions in geography. 

Would not the school-room work move on in smoother 
grooves, with less jar to nerve and temper, if a pupil, instead of 
speaking aloud and thus distracting the attention of others from 
their studies, simply spelled out on his hand a request or a 
question to the teacher? Would not the teacher himself feel 
more satisfaction in making a remark to a pupil in this way, 
having once caught his eye, than in interrupting the work of a 
whole class to do it? 

The objection may be made that the result would be a de- 
moralization of discipline; that pupils will have still another 


David E. Bartlett, Annals, vol. page 33. 
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means of talking in school regardless of rules. To this it might 
be answered that there will always be more or less of this un- 
authorized interchange of ideas in every school-room ; and that 
if it should be carried on through the finger-alphabet there 
would be less disturbance than if any other medium were em- 
ployed. But in truth the teacher possesses a check on the 
abuse of the manual alphabet in the fact that he is himself 
skilled in its use, and can tell what his pupils may be saying. 
A teacher in the High School at Washington informs me that 
all unlawful attempts of this sort ceased at once when his pupils 
found that their remarks were no riddle to him. 

In keeping this matter within legitimate bounds, everything, 
of course, depends upon whether the teacher has tact, influence, 
character. Lacking these qualities, he has no right to be where 
and what he is. With them, he is sure of commanding the re- 
spect and obedience of his pupils for whatever regulations his 
judgment may lead him to make. Where the manual alphabet 
is employed, as it is in schools for the deaf, its use is under 
proper control. Why need the case be different elsewhere? 

If, thus far, I have failed to expatiate upon the benefit— 
great beyond conception—that the introduction of the manual 
alphabet into the schools of the hearing would confer upon the 
deaf-mute himself, it is because this is something that needs only 
to be suggested to be recognized in all its force and extent. 
When we think how the general use of the manual alphabet 
would throw wide open the doors of communication between 
the deaf-mute and the hearing—doors that now open with diffi- 
culty and close again almost as soon as opened; when with the 
mind’s eye we see the deaf child’s intellect and heart unfold- 
ing from tender years in the sunlight of knowledge under con- 
ditions more analogous to those of his hearing playmate ; when 
we behold the deaf adult, wherever he finds himself, whether in 
places of business, in political meetings, in religious assemblies, 
in social gatherings, placed in perfect unison with his neighbors 
and surroundings; when we realize that he moves among his 
peers with no feeling of isolation; when we know that there 
may be more instances than heretofore in which “the charm of 
waving hands,” but without the evil taint of the charm that 
Vivien wiled away from Merlin, shall knit together for life the 
heart of the deaf and that of the hearing, how can we, as mem- 
bers of our noble profession, hesitate to give our vote, individ- 
ually and collectively, for the general diffusion of the manual 
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alphabet through the public-school system of the country? No; 
let us not hesitate; let us not even doubt: 
Our doubts are traitors, 


And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 


JAMES DENISON, M. A., 
Principal of the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. - 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVI- 
CES FOR DEAF-MUTES.* 


SPEECHLESSNESS is the universal type of profoundest sorrow. 
A speechless child, every sense but hearing busy, and every 
muscle quivering but those controlling the vocal organs, awakens 
at once our curiosity, our interest, and our tenderest sympathy. 
No one of the numerous causes of philanthropy in the century 
past has met with a readier,a more cordial, response than 
those proposing to improve the condition of the deaf. 

The aurist, who claims ability to restore sensibility to the 
dull ear or even to restore continuity of transmission in deli- 
cate organs, long, perhaps always, unrelated or deranged, is 
listened to and employed with generous credulity. The aural- 
ist, who is confident that the echoes of hearing, too faint to 
catch sounds of current speech, yet afford sufficient ground 
and resource, by the use of magnifying expedieuts, for prac- 
tical hearing and consequent articulation, is greeted with open 
hand and purse. The oralist, who pursues the process, ex- 
tremely artificial, of associating thought with merely remem- 
bered muscular contractions of the vocal organs, always 
obscure if visible at all, and producing sounds which, while 
essential to the addressed, are yet unheard by the utterer, is 
earnestly encouraged and thoroughly sustained by an anxious 
public through frequent disappointments and occasional fail- 
ure. And the manualist, with humbler claims but with achieved 
results more certain and universal,—the manualist, who, with 
a profounder philosophy, looks upon all natural language as 
necessarily built up from the materials gathered by a living 
sense, and who accepts and employs temporarily a language 
built up by the eye directing the hand as its agent, has but to 


* Read at the ‘‘ Convocation” in behalf of the Salem Society of Deaf- 
Mutes, March 29, 1886. 
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point to the scores of institutions throughout our land over- 
flowing with pupils and substantially supported, as evidence of 
the confidence of the people in the excellence of his product. 

No system of deaf-mute education, however, whether in ex- 
clusive individual application or in eclectic combination with 
all existing methods—the policy more widely and wisely 
adopted in this country—has yet succeeded in restoring the 
deaf fully to society, nor does it seem, by our present light, 
that their restoration will ever be complete. The recovery of 
lost hearing is ordinarily despaired of by those who have used 
and are using most faithfully the resources and arts of medi- 
cine and surgery. The auralist finds a limited, exceptional de- 
gree of substantial and permanent advantage in the use of the 
ear-trumpet, the speaking-tube, and the audiphone. The oral- 
ist succeeds measurably with many, but not with the majority, 
of his pupils. Accurate inquiry ascertains that the most suc- 
cessful oral cases are of children who learned speech in the 
usual spontaneous way before deafness occurred, or whose 
deafness is decidedly partial. So that those apparently the 
most successful have really received from their teachers less, 
far less, perhaps, than many others who are never placed upon 
the exhibition stage. 

The ordinary congenital mute, totally deaf, finds his articula- 
tion, at graduation, valuable indeed, but seriously defective and 
unreliable. And his own personal judgment, liberated from the 
overshadowing constraint, physical and moral, of his teachers, 
and corrected by his own exertions and experience, will always 
incline him to the adoption of forms of visible language—visible 
not only to others but also to himself. Not more unerringly does 
the needle, relieved from the disturbing attraction of metallic 
masses, return to its true polarity. The necessities of business 
and society will force him, on occasion, to the employment of ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading. His mental instincts will, however, 
attract him increasingly, and too often exclusively, to printed lan- 
guage, to writing, perhaps to the manual alphabet, and, univer- 
sally, to the use of pictorial and conventiona! signs. Such signs 
are the indigenous product of every deaf mind in action, and are 
not, in any sense, the laborious expedient of nonplused teachers, 
an apology for and shadow of some better reality. It is not un- 
likely that the original language of our race, illustrated even 
now by the practice of infants and of the aged, with whom life 
is beginning and waning, consisted, far more than now, of pan- 
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tomime, of extempore pictorial action, which has since been su- 

perseded by our current vocal sounds, by reason of their supe- 

rior convenience and excellence, but which require, for their 

easy growth and correct combination, the prolonged tuition of 

the listening ear. The deaf child, cut off by his infirmity from_ 
the advantage of a living ear, simply returns to the remaining 

twin-sense of receiving communication, sight. Obedient to its 

leading, he walks henceforth with an assured firm step. He no 

longer shuffles, but moves right on, and, with a cheerful spirit, 

to better things. 

The graduates of our manual schools, including the College, 
exhibit every degree of attainment personally possible. Pre- 
vious speech, partial hearing, prolonged training, and excep- 
tional ability give to some a literary excellence of the high- 
est order, an excellence comparable every way with the best 
productions of the hearing. This excellence is illustrated by 
frequent articles in deaf-mute papers and occasional specimens 
of composition published in school reports or recited upon 
the graduation stage. Some papers of the deaf, read at 
conventions, or published in educational periodicals, have at- 
tracted wide attention. All schools, however, graduate many 
deaf-mutes whose acquaintance with the English language and 
whose ability to use it are considerably limited. They can, and 
do, read the newspapers of the day with pleasure and profit, 
and are able to make themselves understood by words and sen- 
tences, written at least, and possibly spoken. Still, the sponta- 
neous operation of their mental machinery recalls the pictorial, 
pantomimic dress of thought, earlier and oftener than its precise 
literary equivalent. The language of the heart, of the affections, 
of the interior life, has always been, will always be, in the case 
of the majority of deaf-mutes, including the educated, a language 
which the eye can readily grasp The minute and intricate char- 
acter of vocal speech places it, for easy and reliable communica- 
tion, beyond the reach of the majority. Some sign-language or 
other—and any two mutes, thrown together, will invent one— 
will be employed by them in their intercourse with each other, 
while written language will be their medium of communication 
with the hearing. 

Adult deaf-mutes never come to love the enforced solitude of 
their existence. The kindling eye of recognition and respect, 
the graceful salute and warm hand-grasp of friends, they keenly 
prize. And they feel most fortunate when a friend is friendly 
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enough to spell or to write tothem. Their self-respect is often 
wounded and their good-will soured by staring curiosity or 
ignoring indifference. Their social relations to the hearing 
touch very unsatisfactorily and at too few points. Well-nigh 
strangers in such a world, they naturally set a very high value 
upon all opportunities afforded for meeting each other. Alumni 
associations at our institutions, literary and social assemblies at 
more frequent intervals at populous points, levees and picnics 
upon a more extended scale, have uniformly proved to be oc- 
casions of intense enjoyment, prospective, actual, and remem- 
bered. Who, that rejoices in the rational happiness of his fel- 
low-men, will discourage or censoriously criticise these organ- 
izations and occasions, which spring up so naturally from their 
necessities? Judiciously regulated, they are a legitimate ele- 
ment of the highest deaf-mute civilization. 

Around the mute home there cluster many interesting and 
tender considerations. Many disapprove entirely of the inter- 
marriage of deaf-mutes, or tolerate it reluctantly in those cases 
where but one of the parties is deaf, either husband or wife. 
Many a parent has discouraged the kindling and growth of 
mutual attachment from a vague apprehension of something 
dreadful ahead. And many dutiful children have stifled rising 
sentiment, and with blighted affection and dulled ambition have 
thereafter sulked, or pined, or plunged into questionable vice. 
The writer has been acquainted with many mute families in the 
past twenty-five years. They have been, and are, with rare ex- 
ceptions, families of comfort, contentment, and happiness. 
Hardly ever has the parental infirmity been transmitted. Health, 
energy, established character, successful business, mutual attach- 
ment, the elements that are essential to happy matrimonial 
alliances among the hearing, are also essential, and at the same 
time a warrant of justification, in the marriage of the deaf. I 
am aware of the dangers of heredity frequently proclaimed ; 
but, as a practical friend of the deaf, seeking only their welfare, 
I believe that poverty, squalor, and vice are more productive of 
deafness in offspring than deafness itself, when associated with 
valuable personal qualities and a comfortable income. 

Deaf-mutes are susceptible of the same religious sentiments 
and emotions as the hearing. The attributes, the character, and 
government of God, the unfolding of His mercy, and the hope 
of a heaven beyond the grave, enter the imprisoned soul of the 
mute with most soothing, sustaining power. He loves the 
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Scriptures, sanctuary services, sacred hymns, and united prayer, 
and in devoutest silence opens his eye and heart to the Divine 
light. Broken syntax, misspelled words, arithmetical errors, 
the crowded medley of daily life, fade the while from his weary 
consciousness. Upon the graceful sweeping arms and hand of 
his leader in devotion, in whom varying facial expression and 
changing bodily attitude sympathetically and closely blend, his 
silent soul is lifted very near to the Great White Throne in praise 
and prayer, or is bowed to the dust in penitence and worship. 

Religious services, intelligently, reverently conducted, and in 
a catholic spirit, all deaf-mutes dearly prize. The language of 
signs excels all others in exercises of social deaf-mute worship. 
At populous centres, mutes, by whatever method educated, 
readily engage in it, and make many sacrifices of time and taste 
to share its power and blessing. 

The chief and practical necessity in the holding of such ser- 
vices has been, and is, the providing of suitable rooms and the 
support of a qualified professional leader. Most teachers in in- 
stitutions are too busily occupied at home, on Sunday as well 
as upon week-days, to give their services to religious deaf-mute 
missions, established frequently at a distance. Fortunate is that 
society which, through the enlightened generosity, the philan- 
thropy, the Christianity of its hearing neighbors, can provide, as 
you in Salem are able to do, a permanent pastor of your own. 
Fortunate is that city which permits itself, as you have done for 
many years, to have the commendable reputation of maintaining 
in behalf of and for the silent so substantial, so worthy, so noble 
a charity. Adult deaf-mutes, however well they may have been 
educated, however self-supporting they may have become, will 
always be comparative strangers in this to them strange world 
of ours and theirs. It will always be the duty of Christian peo- 
ple, moved by the same spirit that was in Christ, to gather them, 
necessarily scattered in their daily life, upon the Sabbath, at 
least, within such homes of Christian worship as you have here 


provided. 
‘ GILBERT O. FAY, Ph. D., 


Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


THE ELEVENTH CONVENTION. 


Tue Eleventh Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was held at the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal., from 
Thursday, July 15, to Thursday, July 23, 1886. Its peculiar 
features were the remoteness of the place at which it met, the 
large number of persons in attendance, and the organization of 
a normal department. 

When the Executive Committee announced last winter that the 
California Institution, thousands of miles distant from most of 
the other schools of the country, had been selected as the place 
of meeting, the wisdom of their action was questioned by many. 
It was admitted by every one that a trip across the continent 
would be delightful for alf who were able to make it, and it could 
not be denied that the repeated cordial invitations of our friends 
in California to meet with them deserved some recognition ; 
but it was thought that the great distance and the considerable 
expense involved would prevent the large attendance usual at 
our quadrennial gatherings, and that the Convention would 
be such only in name. He would have been deemed a rash 
prophet who, when the Convention was first announced, had 
predicted a membership of fifty; and if any one had said two 
hundred and fifty he would have been laughed to scorn. But 
as the time drew near and the’ favorable rates and convenient 
arrangements for transportation obtained from the railway com- 
panies were made known, it became evident that in respect to 
numbers at least the Convention would be a success. As a mat- 
ter of fact, 203 persons crossed the continent to attend the Con- 
vention; and with the addition of the officers of the California 
Institution and other members, regular and honorary, from the 
Pacific States, the membership reached a total of 252, of whom 
144 were principals and teachers of schools for the deaf, and 
three were clergymen preaching to the deaf; the remainder be- 
ing members of their families, trustees, matrons, and other per- 
sons more or less directly interested in the work. The num- 
ber of schools in the United States and Canada represented by 
delegates was forty-one. 

The Convention may be said to have begun on Saturday, the 
3d of July, when a large number of the delegates met in Chi- 
cago on the special train of Pullman coaches which bore the 


whole party, with accessions at various points on the way, safely 
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and comfortably to its destination. From that time until our ar- 
rival twelve days later at Berkeley, and again during the return 
trip, one passiig through the train at almost any hour of the 
day found here and there groups of teachers engaged in earnest 
discussion of school-room methods and other subjects relating 
to the welfare of the deaf. But there was no presiding officer 
to insist that the speakers should keep closely to the question, 
and professional topics did not engage our attention to the ex- 
clusion of other matters. The wonderful scenery through which 
we passed, unsurpassed in grandeur and beauty anywhere in 
the world; the variety and extent of the resources of the coun- 
try, impossible to be realized until seen with our own eyes; the 
resemblances and differences of the widely-separated States 
from which we came; questions of religion, literature, and polli- 
tics, furnished unending material for conversation, and together 
with anecdote and song made the hours and days of the long jour- 
ney seem very short. Such an opportunity for teachers of the 
deaf to become acquainted with one another never occurred be- 
fore. Old friendships were renewed and strengthened, and new 
friendships were formed that will never die; while the whole 
body of instructors, with all our variety of methods and views, 
learning to know ore another intimately, were knit together in 
mutual esteem and affection. 

Our trip had been so arranged that at no time were there 
more than two consecutive nights of travel, while the fatigue 
of the journey by day was broken by frequent stops at points 
of interest. Our longest halts were a night and a day at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., where, as the guests of the Illinois Jnstitution, we 
enjoyed a quiet Sabbath of rest; three nights and two days 
at Colorado Springs, where our large number taxed the ma- 
terial resources of the Colorado Institution in the way of hospi- 
tality to the utmost, but found the cordiality of our hosts 
inexhaustible, while we were delighted with the wonders and 
beauties of nature they showed us in their own immediate sur- 
roundings, the Garden of the Gods, the Cheyenne caiions, etc.; 
and two days and nights, including our second Sunday, at Salt 
Lake City, where, curiously observing the worship and manner 
of life of the adherents of a strange religion, we were shocked 
and saddened by the sudden illness and death of one of our 
number, Mr. J. D. H. Stewart, of the Ohio Institution. The 
discomfort of the heat in crossing the deserts and the other 
annoyances incident to railway travel—in our case happily little 
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and few—are now almost forgotten in the recollection of the 
great and varied pleasure we enjoyed ; but this event cast over 
the rest of our journey a shadow of gloom which nothing could 
wholly dispel. 

On Wednesday morning, July 14, the cordial greeting of Mr. 
Wilkinson and his daughter at Sacramento, and, at Benicia, of 
Mrs. Wilkinson and Mr. Lord, a director of the Institution 
whose guests we were to be, assured us of our hearty welcome 
to the Golden State ; presently the heat of the Sacramento val- 
ley was exchanged for the cool and refreshing breezes of the 
Pacific ocean ; a little after noon the long “ overland” train was 
switched upon the Berkeley track, and soon we were at our des- 
tination. This was the moment of the keenest pleasurable ex- 
citement of the whole trip; our journey ended, our home estab- 
lished for a week to come in a place which, with its luxuriance 
of roses and geraniums, heliotropes and fuchsias, seemed to our 
wondering eastern eyes an earthly paradise. That first day 
we saw but little outside the limits of our paradise ; for close be- 
hind us rose lofty hills, and a mist from the bay obscured the view 
in front. What we beheld later, when the sun dispelled the 
mists, is best described in the words of one whose happy privi- 


lege it is to look upon this beautiful picture every day: 


The window by which I write frames as pretty a landscape as one could 
wish to see. An elevation of about four hundred feet above tide-water 
enables me to look out through the Golden Gate, past Alcatraz and its 
bristling armament—past Uncle Sam’s other bull-dogs, Fort Point on the 
south, and the low water-battery ambushed behind the north gate-post of 
the harbor—over the restless, turbid water that indicates the “bar,” till 
forty miles away one sees a jagged pinnacle of rock piercing the blue sky, 
dim and shadowy as dreams, so dim and shadowy indeed as to raise a doubt 
whether it be some delusive mirage so often seen in this latitude, a phan- 
tom ship skirting the horizon, or the Farralone Islands, which the Coast 
Survey sets down as the last land between here and China. 

From the terrace in front the slope descends by easy gradient to the Bay, 
two miles distant. On the immediate right we see the massive buildings 
of the University of California, partly hidden by groves of our beautiful 
California live oak. Four miles to the left are seen the roofs and spires 
of Oakland, whose name suggests its prettiest feature, while beyond twelve 
miles of land and water sits the queen of the Pacific, San Francisco, des- 
tined to be the toll-gatherer of the World’s travel and traffic. To the 
north of the Gate, but still on the opposite side of the Bay from us, we 
see the pretty suburban villages of Sancelito and San Rafael nestling in 
the shadows of Mount Tamalpais. On the east, rugged hills rise abruptly 
to the height of six or seven hundred feet, and so near that the morning 
sun does not invade the dormitories for an hour after Tamalpais is tipped 
with fire—no slight advantage for those who ‘‘rise with the sun.” 
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The buildings of the Institution and their equipment are 
worthy of their surroundings. They are arranged on the “ seg- 
regate” plan, and consist of an “ educational building,” con- 
taining school-rooms, chapel, library, and offices; three 
“homes,” providing sleeping accommodations, sitting-rooms, 
bath-rooms, etc., for pupils and resident officers ; a refectory 
building, with a large and beautiful dining-hall for the pupils, 
a teachers’ dining-room, a kitcher and pantries, and a gymna- 
sium in the basement ; ashop building for industrial instruction, 
with a separate one for the cooking-school and bakery ; a laun- 
dry and engine-house ; and the principal’s residence, embowered 
in vines and flowers. These several structures stand in a pic- 
turesque group, about a hundred feet apart. The architectural 
effect is perhaps less imposing than that of some of our large 
institutions where the various departments are massed in a 
single great edifice or a series of connected buildings ; but the 
general effect of the arrangement is pleasing, all the houses are 
designed in good taste, substantially built, handsomely finished 
interiorly, and in all respects admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. In the three ‘“‘homes”’ 
Mr. Wilkinson, nothwithstanding the unexpectedly large num- 


bers of the Convention, was able, with the added hospitality of 
his own house and those of the married teachers of the Insti- 
tution residing in the vicinity, to accommodate us all comfort- 
ably and agreeably, while in the noble refectory we were enter- 
tained in royal style. Our dear California friends seemed to 
enjoy having us with them as much as we enjoyed being there, 
and fully to share our feeling of sadness when the day of parting 


came. 

The Convention was called to order on Thursday morning, July 
15, by President E. M. Gallaudet, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, who, after some appropriate remarks referring to 
this and previous Conventions, nominated the Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, President of the Board of Directors of the New York 
Institution, as temporary Chairman. Mr. Brooks was elected, 
and on taking the chair made the first of several eloquent ad- 
dresses with which he favored us during the sessions of the 
Convention. The election of permanent officers was speedily 
accaqmplished. All were agreed in wishing to bestow the honor 
of the presidency upon Dr. P. G. Gillett, Superintendent of the 
Illinois Institution, who had successfully conducted us across 
the continent, and the other officers were also elected unani- 
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mously and without the formality of a ballot. Mr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, the efficient Chairman of the Business Committee, re- 
ported the title of a paper to be read immediately, and consid- 
erable progress in the real work of the Convention was made at 
its first session. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Governor of the State and 
other notabilities being present, a large part of the session was 
given up to addresses of welcome and congratulation. From 
this time forward all the afternoons, except those of Saturday 
and the final Thursday, were devoted to the regular business of 
the Conyention, including the reading of papers and discussions ; 
there was also an interesting meeting on Sunday afternoon for 
the consideration of moral and religious instruction, and the 
closing session was held on Thursday evening. Our space does 
not permit us to give a detailed report of the proceedings ; they 
will be published in full by the California Institution, and copies 
may be obtained of Mr. Wilkinson. The following list of the 
papers read, most of which were able and valuable and were fol- 
lowed by interesting discussions, will give an idea of their 
variety and scope : 

“Is there a Better Way?” by D. C. Dudley, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

“ How can we secure Better Attendance at our Schools?” by 
J. N. Tate, of Fulton, Mo. 

“Aphasia in relation to Deafness,” by Weston Jenkins, of 
Trenton, N. J. 

“ Mortality and Vital Statistics of Teachers of the Deaf,” by 
E. A. Fay, of Washington. 

“The Manual Alphabet as a part of the Common School 
Course,” by James Denison, of Washington. 

“ The Moral Phase of our Work,” by J. A. McClure, of Omaha, 
Neb. 

“The True Combined System of Instruction,” by A. L. E. 
Crouter, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Combined System of Instructing Deaf-Mutes,” by I. L. 
Peet, of New York. 

“Comprehensive Education in its Philosophy and Practice,” 
by G. O. Fay, of Hartford, Conn. 

“Technical Education,” by F. D. Clarke, of Little Rock, 
Ark. 

“Industrial Training,” by Warring Wilkinson, of Berkeley, 
Cal. 
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“ Physical Training,” by J. J. Chickering, of Washington. 

“Our Institutions as Temporary Homes for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” by G. O. Fay, of Hartford, Conn. 

“ How to Conduct a Scientific Examination,” by Theo. Grady, 
of San Francisco, Cal. 

“Thoughts from My School-Room,” by Miss Laura C. Sheri- 
dan, of Jacksonville, Il. 

‘A Summary of Work Done in the Pennsylvania Oral School,” 
by Miss Emma Garrett, of Scranton, Pa. 

“The Importance of the Work of the Supervisor,” by Philip 
J. Hasenstab, of Jacksonville, Il. 

“The Duties of Supervisors,” by Robert M. Ziegler, of Phila- 
delphia. . 

Several other valuable papers, treating of special phases of 
school-room work, were read in the sections of the Normal De- 
partment. 

The Convention, as usual, did little in the way of votes and 
resolutions, but, allowing the utmost freedom in the expression of 
views, left the members at liberty to pursue such methods of in- 
struction as each thought best. It did, however, adopt unani- 
mously the following resolutions offered by President Gallaudet : 

Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf 
has plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great 
differences exist in mental and physical condition, and in cupacity for im- 
provement, making results easily possible in certain cases which are 
actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting very widely 
different treatment with different individuals: it is therefore— 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to in- 
clude all known methods and expedients which have been found to be of 
value in the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independ- 
ence of action, working at the same time in harmony, and aiming at the 
attainment of a common object by all. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, 
and that such efforts should only be abandoned when [after thorough 
tests by experienced and competent teachers*] it is plainly evident that 
the measure of success attainable is so small as not to justify the neces- 
sary amount of labor. 

A resolution offered by Dr. Peet, urging the importance of 
instruction in art, was also adopted ; and a series of resolutions 


* The phrase in brackets was inserted, as an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, on motion of Mr. D. L. Elmendorf, of the New York Institution for 
Improved Instruction. 
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by Mr. Crouter, of Philadelphia, in behalf of the movement to 
erect a monument to Dr. T. H. Gallaudet; also a minute, of- 
fered by Mr. Noyes, of Minnesota, congratulating our English 
brethren on the Royal Commission to inquire into the Education 
of the Deaf, and commending President Gallaudet (who has been 
invited toappear before the Commission) as possessing in the 
highest degree our confidence andesteem. It was further voted, 
on the recommendation of the Executive Committee, and in ac- 
cordance with a request from the corporation of the Clarke In- 
stitution, that the word “ Dumb” be omitted from the name of the 
Convention and the title of the Annals. There were no other 
votes, so far as we recollect, except those relating to the busi- 
ness of the Convention and the usual complimentary resolutions. 

The Normal Department was organized on Friday morning 
under the competent direction of Mr. Ely, of Maryland, who had 
been the first to suggest it, and proceeded to its work without 
delay. Its sessions occupied every morning during the remain- 
der of the Convention, except Saturday, Sunday, and the final 
Thursday; also every evening, except Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday. The subjects of instruction considered and the 
leaders of the several sections were: 

Language for Primary and Intermediate Classes: G. L. Weed, 
of Philadelphia. 

Arithmetic: F. W. Booth, of Philadelphia. 

Kindergarten Work: Z. F. Westervelt, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Geography: Weston Jenkins, of Trenton, N. J. 

Natural Science: F. D. Clarke, of Little Rock, Ark. 

Art: Mrs. A. J. Griffith, of Jacksonville, Il. 

History: George Goodall, of Berkeley, Cal. 

The Sign-Language: I. L. Peet, of New York. 

Articulation and Lip-Reading: Miss L. D. Richards, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Auricular Instruction: J. A. Gillespie, of Omaha, Neb. 

The section on Language for Advanced Classes, which was 
to have been conducted by Mr. Denison, of Washington, was 
omitted from want of time. 

In the Normal sections a few brief papers and extracts from 
papers were read, and some expositions of methods were given 
by the leaders, and others whom they had requested to assist 
them ; but much of the time was occupied with questions— 
‘* How do you teach this?” and “ How do you teach that?”—from 
the younger teachers, and answers from the leaders and others. 
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This new department of the Convention proved, as was ex- 
pected, a valuable and important feature, and it will doubtless 
be continued at future Conventions. ’ 

On Saturday the members of the Convention enjoyed a pleas- 
ant excursion on the beautiful Bay of San Francisco, and on 
Tuesday evening a reception held by Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson 
gave us the opportunity to become acquainted with some of 
their agreeable neighbors of the University of California and 
others. 

At the last session but one of the Convention, Dr. Gillett 
was presented by his fellow-travellers across the continent with 
a beautiful silver service of California workmanship, in fitting 
recognition of the thoughtfulness and kindness, unwearied 
labor, and great executive ability he had shown in providing 
for the comfort and pleasure of our trip. At the same session 
the memories of our journey, the pleasures of our visit, our 
satisfaction in the Convention, and our regrets at parting, found 
adequate expression in a poem by Mrs. Mary Totes Peer, of 
New York. We cannot better close this sketch than by quot- 
ing its stanzas: 

THE EAST TO THE WEST. 

We take thy hand, O fair young ,;West ; 
We clasp it close, as here we stand ; 
Our old traditions of the East 
Grow misty in this wondrous land ; 

And looking in thy radiant eyes, 

Our hearts beat high with glad surprise. 
Tired pilgrims over desert wastes, 
’Neath burning suns we came to thee ; 
And as the mountain torrent speeds 
Through lone dark cafions to the sea, 


So sure with hastening steps we came 
To seek thine aid, behold thy fame. 


The frowning Rockies, as we passed, 
Bent o’er us their protecting hand ; 
The sad Sierras seemed to smile 
Across on this thrice-favored land, 
To where, amid thine endless flowers, 
Shall love and rest awhile be ours. 


Oh, golden land! Oh, hearts of gold! 
How often in our dreams 
We saw thy mountains, pressed thy hand, 
And walked beside thy streams ; 
But dreams are dim and visions naught 
Beside the glory thou hast wrought. 


John David Hayes Stewart. 


We brought to thee of all our best ; 
Thou gavest unto us thine own, 
And interchange of thought and hope 
Has lent a clearer, deeper tone 
To Duty’s voice, to Toil’s command, 
And firmer, surer, now we stand. 
We stand together, West and East,— 
One hope, one work, one aim,— 
And bright for us, or far or near, 
Shall burn the tender flame 
Of memories of this union sweet, 
And high, pure hopes of work complete. 
Then once again, with fond regret, 
We clasp in ours thy hand, 
And look farewell with misty eyes 
O’er this enchanted land, 
To where thy mountains grand in state 
Keep guard around thy Golden Gate. 


After the Convention many of the members visited the Yo- 
semite Valley, Monterey, and other points of interest in Cali- 
fornia, and nearly all sailed from San Francisco to Portland, 
Oregon, ascended the beautiful Columbia river to the Dalles 
by boat, and returning to the East by the Northern Pacific 
road turned aside to behold the wonders of the Yellowstone 
Park. A large number also went to Puget Sound, and a few 


extended their trip to Alaska. 
E. A. F. 


JOHN DAVID HAYES STEWART.* 


Amone the specimen work of pupils embodied by Supt. Stone 
in his report of the Ohio Institution for the year 1853 may be 
found a carefully written little sketch of John Sobieski, evidently 
the painstaking production of one congenitally} deaf, and signed 


* Read at the Eleventh Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
Berkeley, Cal., 1886. 

+ A biographical sketch of Mr. Stewart, published in the Mute’s Chron- 
ticle for September 11, says that Mr. Stewart lost his hearing by sickness 
at the age of two years. He was born at North Royalton, Ohio, October 
3, 1838, and died of solar apoplexy at Salt Lake City, Utah, July 12, 
1886. He was married November 23, 1865, to Miss Rosaltha A. Riddle, 
a former pupil of the Ohio and New York Institutions, who survives him. 
He left no children.—E. A. F. 
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“J. D. H. S., 15 years of age, under instruction 5 years.” This 
is the earliest trace accessible to the writer of this brief memoir 
of one whose death, untimely from our human point of view, 
saddened the westward progress of many delegates to the 
Eleventh Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf— 
Joun D. H. Srewart, of Ohio. Among the earlier graduates 
of the Ohio Institution he afforded a living example of what 
could be accomplished by the pioneer instructors of deaf-mutes 
in this country when their efforts were seconded by conscien- 
tious self-help on the part of the pupil. 

As a student and as ateacher Mr. Stewart was notably a hard 
worker. His mind was one not contenting itself with aught 
short of exact knowledge, exactly expressed. So far did this 
bent carry him that, as the writer well remembers, on his recall 
to Institution work as an instructor by Supt. Fay in 1868, Mr. 
Stewart had to a great extent lost his facility in signs through 
disuse ; obviously preferring dactylology as a more precise, if 
less rapid, vehicle for his thoughts. He soon yielded to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, however, and aiming less at grace of pan- 
tomime than at force and directness of expression, swift and 
energetic sign converse became characteristic with him. Ever 
a keen and careful observer, he excelled in portrayals of life and 
character. Of solid build physically, his intellect delighted in 
handling solid facts and impressing them upon the minds of his 
pupils; always ready with anecdote or narrative to beguile the 
tedium of class-room toil. A man of extensive reading, and 
possessing to a degree attained by few of the congenitally deaf 
in our country a ready command of clear and idiomatic English, 
his self-acquired knowledge enabled him to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with his liberally educated co-workers. 

In his love of nature and research after fact Mr. Stewart was 
an enthusiast. Indeed, to this trait of his character may be 
traced the causes hastening his death. He had looked forward 
to this trip across the Divide in pleasant company, with the 
keenest anticipations of enjoyment. Starting in his eagerness 
in advance of the main body of excursionists, he joined them 
when well en route, and from that time on till this journey of 
a day and his life-pilgrimage together reached their close, he 
was among the foremost in every sight-seeing enterprise. 
Realizing from his first prostration that the end was very near, 
he met the inevitable with Christian fortitude, and while grate- 
fully accepting the ministrations for his relief so freely and, 
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alas! so unavailingly rendered by his friends and travelling 
companions, his spirit calmly passed beyond that greater Divide, 
so inscrutable and yet so narrow, that separates us ali from the 
realities of eternity. 

Occupying as he did a field peculiarly his own, his Alma 
Mater cannot but feel his loss; and though his work may be 
taken up by another, linking as he did “things old and new” 
in the history of the Ohio Institution, Joun D. H. Stewart may 
justly be classed among those of whom it may truly be said, 
“We shall not look upon their like again.” 

CHARLES STRONG PERRY, M. A., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 


A knowLepGe of the rudiments of geometry, physics, and 
chemistry is as useful to one who is following a trade as a 
familiarity with the rules of arithmetic is to him who is selling 
goods behind the counter. Can any one be a good carpenter, 
tinsmith, machinist, etc., if he does not know how to construct 
a perfect square, or how to bisect an angle, or how to find the 
centre of a circle, etc., etc.? How many mechanics can do their 
work intelligently without a knowledge of the simple mechanical 
powers, or of the effects of heat, for instance? Since almost all 
our pupils have to engage in some trade after leaving school, 
and only few of them become sufficiently advanced to be able 
to use ordinary text-books on science, the question how to make 
our boys familiar with those principles of physics, chemistry, and 
geometry which find the most frequent application in the work- 
shop of the mechanic is of paramount importance. During the 
last school year I tried to solve this problem by introducing a 
system of object lessons on scientific subjects, and making these 
lessons so simple that comparatively young pupils can under- 
standthem. Here is a specimen: 


The Air-Pump. 


Placing the instrument before the class, I ask the following 
questions, which are answered by the pupils with such assist- 
ance on my part as may be required: 

What is the name of this instrument? An air-pump. What 
is this part of the air-pump called? The cylinder. And this 
part? The plate. And this? Thetube. Are the ends of the 
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tube straight or bent? They are bent. Are they bent upward 
or downward? They are bent upward. Through what does 
this end of the tube pass? Through the plate. To what part 
of the air-pump does the other end lead? To the bottom of 
the cylinder. Is this end of the tube in the bottom of the 
cylinder open or closed? It is closed. By what is it closed? 
By a little door, called a valve. Which way does this valve 
open? It opens upward. What do you see in the cylinder? 
A piston. Does the piston fit loose or tight in the cylinder? 
It fits tight. Pull up the handle of the piston; now push it 
down; did you see the piston move up and down in the cylin- 
der? Yes. Look at the valve in the piston; which way does 
it open? It opens upward. What is the name of the glass 
vessel which stands on the plate? The receiver. Is the re- 
ceiver open at the bottom? Yes, itis. Is it open at the top? 
No; itis closed. Is the edge of the receiver smooth or rough ? 
It is smooth. Feel the plate and tell me if it is smooth or 
rough. It is very smooth. Does the receiver fit closely on 
the plate? Yes, it does. When the receiver stands on the 
plate, can air pass between them? No, it cannot. 

Lift the piston. What do you think happened to the air in the 
receiver? It expanded. Did it all remain in the receiver? 
No, it did not. Where did part of it go? It went into the 
cylinder. Can the air pass upward through the valve in the 
bottom of the cylinder? Yes, it can. Push down the piston. 
What became of the air in the cylinder? It pushed through the 
valve in the piston. Can it go back into the receiver? No, it 
cannot. Why not? Because the valve at the bottom of the 
cylinder is closed when the piston is pushed down, and the air 
presses it down. Raise the piston again. What do you think 
happened to the air in the receiver? Another part of it came 
through the valve mto the cylinder. Does that happen each 
time that the piston is raised? Yes, it does. When the piston 
has been raised and pushed down a number of times, and there 
is only very little air left in the receiver, can it (the air) lift the 
valves of the instrument? No, it cannot. What do we call it 
when almost all the air of the receiver has been pumped out? 
We say the air has been exhausted. Try to lift the receiver 
from the pump-plate after the air has been exhausted from the 
receiver; can you doit? No,I cannot. Why not? Because 
the outside air presses heavily upon it. 

All the experiments that are described in ordinary text- 
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books on natura] philosophy and chemistry are performed be- 
fore the class, and discussed in simple language similar to that 
in which this specimen lesson on the air-pump is clothed. The 
teacher uses a text-book for his guide, but none is placed in 
the hands of the pupils. They are required to observe closely 
what is going on before them and to express, in correct lan- 
guage, the result of their observations. All philosophical the- 
ories in regard to the great phenomena of nature, the universal 
properties of matter, etc., are omitted, and nothing is intro- 
duced that cannot be practically demonstrated before the class. 
As far as feasible the pupils are required to aid in the prepara- 
tions for these lessons, to perform these experiments themselves 
under the direction of the teacher, clean the instruments, and 
put them away after they have been used. It is very useful to 
any child to be able to handle delicate instruments. 

If these lessons on physics are treated in the manner indi- 
cated, our little mutes comprehend them more readily than 
they master grammar or history, which we are expected to 
teach at an early stage of the course. I can explain the action 
of the air-pump to a pupil long before he is able to grasp the 
meaning of “taxation without representation,” for instance. 
The interest that all the pupils—the dull as well as the bright 
ones—evince every time that a new experiment is performed, 
and the eagerness which they show to express what is going 
on, is greater than that which is generally shown in any other 
school exercises. Words and phrases that are taught to a pu- 
pil while his mind is thus taken up with a subject are apt to be 
well remembered, and the kind of language that is brought 
out during these object-lessons is eminently appropriate for our 
pupils, because it finds more frequent application in every-day 
. life than the expressions which occur in grammar, history, etc. 
No matter what the circumstances may be 4n which a boy lives 
after leaving the institution, he will have more occasion to 
speak about valves, levers, stop-cocks, etc., than about verbs, 
adjectives, conjunctions, or the generals of the Revolutionary 
War. Hence, apart from the valuable information which is de- 
rived from these object-lessons, their usefulness as language 
exercises is very great indeed. 

Perhaps some will be interested to know that all the phys- 
ical and chemical apparatus required for illustration was pro- 
cured at a cost of about one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
most of it was purchased of Messrs. Benjamin & Co., 6 Barclay 
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street, and Messrs. Eimer & Amend, cor. of Third avenue 
and Eighteenth street, in this city. Below is a list of the 
principal instruments that we bought. We also have a good 
deal of apparatus that was made by the teacher : 


Air-pump. 

Receiver. 

Hand-glass. 

Magdeburg hemispheres. 
Fountain in vacuo. 

Guinea and feather tube. 
Newton’s disk and handle. 
Water hammer. 

Voss-Holtz electric machine. 
Wollaston’s engine. 

Catskin and bar of rubber. 
Leyden jar. 

Electric discharger. 

Pith ball electrometer. 
Ruhmkorff coils. 

Astatic galvanometer. 
Grenet’s battery. 

Holly’s model steam-engine. 
Barometer tube with bulb. 
Force pump. 

Lifting pump. 

Upward pressure apparatus. 


Equilibrium tubes. 

Palm glass. 

Ball and gauge ring. 

Glass tubing. 

Rubber tubing. 

Retort. 

Three ring stand. 

Glass vessel with worm for con- 
denser. 

Evolution flask with delivery tube. 

Hydrogen apparatus. 

Apparatus for decomposing water. 

Bunsen’s burner with regulator. 

Tripod. 

Set of test-tubes. 

Test-tube rack. 

Ignition tubes. 

Wire gauze. 

Pneumatic trough. 

Bell glasses. 

One and two-hole rubber stoppers. 

Nest of beakers. 

Woulff’s bottles. 


Handles for shocking with wires. 
Concave and convex mirrors. 

In my object-lessons in Geometry I do not attempt to give 
scientific definitions or to prove difficult propositions. Such 
work is reserved for the high class, where the science of ge- 
ometry is studied from a text-book. For the present I do not 
expect the pupil to be able to define what horizontal, vertical, 
and parallel lines, for instance, are. I draw these different 
kinds of lines on the black-board, teach their names, and then 
require the class to point out similar ones on some objects in 
the school-room, and to reproduce them on a slate or piece of 
paper. Or, instead of trying to prove that the diagonals of a 
square must be equal and bisect each other, I let the pupil 
find out these facts by actual measurement. In this manner I 
endeavor to make young pupils acquainted with those princi- 
ples of geometry which find the most frequent application in 
common trades. The following subjects have been selected for 
beginners : 

1. Straight Lines.—Horizontal, vertical, oblique, parallel to 
each other, one straight line perpendicular to another. 


Funnel tube. 
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2. Angles.—Right, acute, obtuse. Measuring angles with 
a protractor. Acute angle less, obtuse angle greater, than 
right angle. 

3. Triangles.—Number of sides, number of angles, two sides 
may be equal, three sides equal. Triangle cannot have more 
than one right angle, nor more than one obtuse angle. Right 
angled and obtuse-angled triangles cannot be equilateral. 

4. Square.—Sides equal, angles equal, diagonals equal, how 
many diagonals can be drawn in a square, divided into equal 
triangles by diagonal, diagonal longer than one side, sum of 
all angles, how to find length of all four sides from one of them. 

5. Rectangle, rhomboid, rhombus.—Opposite sides and angles 
equal, diagonals divide each other into equal parts. 

6. Circle-—Centre, radius, diameter, all radii of the same circle 
equal, all diameters equal, diameter equal to double the radius 
and divides the circle and its circumference into two equal parts, 
diameter greater than any other chord, circles of different radii 
tangent to each other externally or internally, polygons in- 
scribed in circles. 

The object-lessons in geometry are supplemented by a course 
of instruction in Mechanical Drawing. Each pupil is provided 
with a drawing-board, ruler, triangle, T square, and pair of 
compasses, and is taught how to draw the geometrical figures 
with which he is made acquainted, and to solve certain geomet- — 
rical problems, as: How to bisect a given line; from a given 
point on a given line to erect a perpendicular; from a given 
point outside a given line to drop a perpendicular to that line ; 
from the extremity of a given line to erect a perpendicular to 
that line; through a given point outside of a given line to draw 
a parallel to that line; to divide a given line into any number 
of equal parts; on a given line to lay off successively two une- 
qual distances ; to bisect a given angle; to make an angle equal 
to a given angle; to trisect a given right angle; with a given 
radius to draw a circle through two given points; to draw a 
circle through three given points not in the same straight line ; 
to find the centre of a given circle; to draw a tangent to a 
given point on a given circle; to draw a circle tangent to two 
given circles; to inscribe a circle in a given triangle; to circum- 
scribe a given triangle by a circle, etc., etc. Ultimately, the 
pupils learn how to make regular working drawings of different 
objects after a given scale. 

The value of mechanical or instrumental drawing cannot be 
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overestimated. It is even greater than that of free-hand 
drawing, because, as a very able writer on the subject says,* 
“Tt lies at the basis of all the constructive arts, and there are 
few industries in which it can be dispensed with.” * * * 
“The best of workmen will constantly blunder for the want of 
knowing the simple rules of mechanical drawing.” * * * 

“ The building of the poor man’s cottage is according to plans 
and specifications. Its boards, beams, roof, and floors are sawed, 
tongued, and matched to fit each other according to the 
draughts, as are also the doors and windows of the humble 
dwelling.” * * * “The simplest instruments, like the hoe, 
the spade, the rake, the pickaxe, the scythe, the sickle, etc., all 
are made after practical designs.” I cannot conceive of any- 
thing that can be more useful to the majority of our boys after 
leaving school than to be able to read and understand a work- 
ing drawing and to make one. Nor do I know of any better 
way of training their eyes and hands, and getting them into the 
habit of being neat, exact, and accurate, than by teaching them 
how to draw a circle with a radius of precisely three-sixteenths of 
an inch, for instance, and make it tangent to a given line at a 
given point, etc. The habits and qualities which are thus de- 
veloped distinguish the good workman from the poor one. 
Anybody may learn how to saw and join two pieces of wood, 
but upon the degree of exactness with which he can make the 
parts fit each other depends whether he will be able to turn 
out kitchen tables only that sell for a dollar and a quarter 
apiece, or parlor tables that bring ten or twenty times that 
amount. 

In bringing this article to a close, I desire to state that the 
results of the experiments which I described are very gratify- 
ing. I have found a way of bringing knowledge within the 
reach of the great majority of my pupils that is all important, 
and with which formerly only few became familiar. 

D. GREENBERGER, 


Principal of the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 


# Education in its Relations to Manual Industry. By Arthur McArthur. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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THE FAMILY INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


{ Dr. Harvey PrinpiE Peet was in the habit of playfully commending 
to his friends the ‘‘ good reading and spelling” to be found in his annual 
reports. The following article, condensed, with a few verbal changes, 
from the Twenty-Seventh Report of the New-York Institution, which 
has long been out of print, is of present interest, and merits the thought- 
ful consideration of parents unable to give systematic instruction to their 
young deaf children or to provide a private teacher for their early educa- 
tion. No thoughtful parent of a deaf-born child can afford to ignore the 
claim made by Dr. Peet that ‘‘many a deaf child five or six years old 
has, by such means as we have described, been enabled not merely to 
make his wants known, but to narrate in gestures all incidents which he 
has witnessed or borne a part in, and to specify time, place, and actors. 
Such a child will understand as readily as a hearing child of the same age 
the motives of actions, and will delight in learning from one friend and in 
repeating to another little narratives embracing interesting incidents.” In 
short, a child of such mental development would participate freely in the 
ordinary social life of the family, and indeed, in case of need, he would 
be an intelligent and competent witness before courts of justice. 

The counsel given applies especially, in the writer’s opinion, to the 
very early period corresponding to that of ‘‘prattling childhood” for 
which no school provides or can provide. This period is indeed the 
parents’ golden opportunity to rescue the deaf child from impending 
mental and moral lethargy, and happy will be the result if they will meet, 
half-way, their little one with his hands outstretched in eager quest for 
knowledge. It is here that ‘‘ gesture Janguage,” so aptly styled by Tylor 
‘*the common property of all mankind,” finds its greatest and undisputed 
value. Speech, however, should accompany the parents’ gestures from 
the very first, and writing may be introduced while the child is very 
young. . 

Parents able and willing to give their young deaf children instruction 
and systematic training in the direction of the English language and 
speech beyond the point contemplated by Dr. Peet would do well to 
consult the Index to the Annals for references to articles upon Home- 
training, Language, Speech, and Speech-reading. The following litera- 
ture is also available, and may be had upon application as indicated : 

‘* Directions to Parents of Deaf Children for their Treatment from 
Infancy in order that they may learn Speech and Lip-reading:” Miss 
Mary S. Garrett, 7 South Merrick st., Philadelphia. 

“Tnstructions to Parents:” Mr. A. L. E. Crouter, Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Philadelphia. i 

Dr. A. G. Bell’s ‘‘ Method of Teaching Language to a Very Young Con- 
genitally Deaf Child,” Prof. J. C. Gordon’s ‘‘ Practical Hints to Parents 
upon Home Training,” and much other valuable matter: Dr. F. L. Rad- 
cliffe, 1221 Connecticut ave., Washington, D. C. The present article, re- 
printed separately, may be had upon application to Dr. Radcliffe or to the 
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It is very important that deaf-mute children should receive, 
in the tender years of infancy and childhood, a share of that 
family instruction from which they are now to a melancholy ex- 
tent excluded. It is this exclusion, to which they are condem- 
ned far more from the ignorance of their relatives of the proper 
means of communicating with the deaf than from the inability 
of the latter to hear the words of instruction and admonition 
addressed to their brothers and sisters, that makes their lot so 
peculiarly desolate, and that must be regarded as the main cause 
of the intellectual inferiority of so many educated deaf-mutes 
as compared with well-educated persons, whose progress in the 
acquisition of language, and of knowledge through language, 
dates from the cradle. 

This early neglect, from which deaf children have suffered 
from time immemorial, and still suffer to a great and most 
lamentable extent, cannot be, at least in many cases, ascribed to 
indifference. It is a well-known fact that parental affection is 
generally stronger in proportion to the helplessness of its ob- 
jects, and there are very few parents who do not eagerly embrace 
every hope held out to them of restoring their children to hear- 
ing, fallacious as such hopes almost invariably prove. More- 
over, se/f-love alone would lead families containing deaf children 
to use all the means known to them for the development of the 
minds and hearts of these children; for there are few heavier 
afflictions to a family than a child growing up incapable of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, insensible to reproof, unconscious even of 
moral right and wrong. 

Next to educating their children when they arrive at the most 
favorable age for instruction, we cannot render parents a greater 
service, than by pointing out the means which any person of 
common sense and intelligence may use to begin their education 
athome. We have met with some touching instances, especially 
on the part of mothers and sisters, of devotedness and gratify- 
ing success in this labor of love; and feel assured that such in- 
stances would be far more common if those who are anxious to 
train their deaf children in the way they should go were en- 
couraged by the success and guided by the experience of others 
who have preceded them in the same explored path. 

Parents can, with very little trouble, form for the child, or 
aid him in forming, a dialect of words or signs, or both, suffi- 
cient not only for all necessary communications relating to the 
wants or the wishes of the parties, but even for affording to the 
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deaf child no trifling amount of social enjoyment and of prac- 
tical moral instruction. 

With those children who are either born deaf, or who have 
lost their hearing before learning to speak intelligibly, the in- 
strument in this work must, of course, be the natural language 
of gestures. Let every effort be made to communicate with the 
child by motions of the hands and expressions of the counte- 
nance. Apply any signs, no matter what, so the parties can easily 
make and remember them, to the persons and objects around 
him. Contrive hourly little errands which he can execute, be- 
ginning with the simple bringing of objects or calling of persons 
in the room, and thence extending them into other rooms, to the 
barn, garden, or orchard, where he may be sent to call his father 
to dinner, to feed chickens, to gather fruit, or to drive animals 
from mischief. He can be employed to convey messages to a 
third person, and if he be occasionally sent to some of the 
neighbors little skilled in signs he will have profitable oppor- 
tunities to exercise his ingenuity in making his business known. 
The child will testify, perhaps even more than other children, 
willingness to be employed, and pride in his ability to discharge 
such commissions. 

As soon as the deaf child meets encouragement, aid, and suc- 
cess in his instinctive efforts to make his wants known and to 
communicate his thoughts and little discoveries, he will devote 
all his faculties to the improvemént and extension of his vocabu- 
lary of signs. He will designate his acquaintances by a scar on 
the face, a peculiarity of dress, or some characteristic action. 
Tools he will figure by the action of using them, and the same 
signs, with the addition, perhaps, of a sign for man or woman, 
will denote the workmen who may use those tools. The signs 
for fruit will probably be the actions of gathering from the tree 
and eating, and various objects will be designated by imitating 
some part of the process of manufacture, of procuring, or of 
preparing for use. Thus milk may be denoted by the act of 
milking, hay by that of mowing, cheese by that of pressing, 
(represented by holding the palms of the hands as if to com- 
press some body supposed to be held between them,) bread by 
that of kneading or of cutting a slice from a loaf, and pie by 
that of cutting a piece out of the platter, (one hand usually 
supposed to be the knife, and the other the platter.) The action 
of chopping, or of sawing wood, made by supposing the right 
hand to be the axe or saw, and the left arm the log on which it 
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is used, may denote wood; and that of shearing a sheep, 
imitated by supposing the left arm to be the sheep and the 
first two fingers of the right hand the shears, may stand, ac- 
cording to the connection, for a sheep and for wool. 

Other domestic animals may be denoted by putting the hands 
or fingers to the head, to represent the forms of their horns; 
or the thumb and forefinger to the mouth to imitate tneir bills ; 
by mimicking with the hand under the chin the motion of a 
swine’s snout; by patting the thigh as if to call a dog; by 
drawing the thumb and finger from the corner of the mouth 
to represent the whiskers of a cat; by placing one or two 
fingers on each side of the head and imitating the motion of a 
horse’s ears, or by the act of riding, represented by placing the 
fingers of one hand astride the other. The young are usually 
distinguished by their size and playfulness; and the male and 
female are best designated by giving the child some general 
sign he may learn by usage to apply to all animals whose sex 
is distinguishable. The signs used in our institutions are the 
motion of taking hold of the hat for a male, and of drawing the 
thumb down the side of the face, referring to the cap or bon- 
net tied under the chin, for a female. These signs applied to 
animals indeed appear as arbitrary as words; but it is not neces- 
sary to the usefulness of signs that they should be strictly 
natural. The great end is intelligibility and convenience. 

Places are denoted by pointing to them ; by describing the 
localities, as a tree, rock, spring, fence, or pond; by reference 
to some known incident, or by the sign for the owner of the 
field or dwelling, and finally by signs descriptive of use. Thus, 
a building in general being denoted by carrying up the hands 
to represent the walls, and joining them at the top in the form 
of a roof,—a church is represented by adding to this the sign 
of devotion, formed by holding up the hands, as in public 
prayer ; a school, by that of reading or spelling ; a stable, by ref- 
erence to a horse; and a dwelling, by the actions of eating and 
sleeping. The sign for roof repeated several times represents 
an assemblage of roofs, 7. e., a town, and rubbing the hands to- 
gether in imitation of millstones recalls a mill. 

With respect to ideas of time:—morning, noon, and night are 
easily signified by reference to the position of the sun; days, by 
describing his diurnal course; weeks, by the sign for devotion 
and seven, joining the hands with three fingers of one hand shut 
so as to count seven; months, by the new moon, (the thumb and 
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finger form half a circle on the side of the face,) or by the page 
of an almanac; hours, by the hands of a clock; for years un- 
educated deaf mutes usually make the sign for winter, (the 
cold season,) but in our institutions we make one hand describe 
a circle round the other to mark the annual revolution of the 
earth round the sun. To-morrow is expressed with much sig- 
nificance by the sign for sleep and awaking ; and yesterday, by 
the sign for sleep followed by pointing back over the shoulder. 
This last is the general sign for the past, as pointing forward is 
for the future, and presenting the hands horizontally on each 
side of the person for the present; or, in other words, for was, 
will be, and is. Many of these signs, it is true, are such as an 
uneducated deaf-mute would not be likely to devise, but a little 
use in the family, in circumstances in which hearing persons 
would use the corresponding words, will make them intelligible. 
The days of the week are best expressed by their initial letters 
made after the manner of the manual alphabet, describing at the 
same time a small circle in the air. It is only to be observed 
that H stands for Thursday, and for the Sabbath the sign of 
devotion. 

One of the most natural and intelligible classes of signs con- 
sists in the literal imitation of actions; but where this imita- 
tion would be too violent and ungraceful, or would take up too 
much room, actions may be represented on a smaller scale by 
the hands or fingers. Thus dancing is represented by dancing 
two fingers of the right hand on the palm of the left, and skat- 
ing, by curving the two index fingers in the form of skate-run- 
ners and giving them a corresponding motion. 

It may be necessary to observe that many of the signs we 
have described would be unintelligible to the deaf when pre- 
sented for the first time. The expressions of the countenance, 
the imitation of actions, and the gestures expressing the form 
and size of objects, they will universally understand, and be- 
ginning with these a skilful person will be able in a short time 
to explain to a deaf-mute any sign not representing relations 
too much beyond the range of his ideas. The examples which 
we have given may enable any person of quick perception and 
ready invention to aid a deaf child in improving and extending 
his pantomimic dialect. It is certain that the faculties of the 
child will develop more rapidly where he can learn convenient 
and expressive signs from those around him than when he is 
left to his own unaided efforts in devising gestures, often too 
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little distinguishable one from another. When a beginning is 
once made, when the parties have acquired some confidence in 
their ability to communicate with each other, and by practice, 
some skill in mimicry, and especially in that expression of the 
countenance which gives to the language of signs its signifi- 
cance, life, and animation, and in which the deaf-mute will be 
the best master, the progress of both the learner and his friends 
will be pleasant and rapid. Many a deaf child five or six years 
old has, by such means as we have described, been enabled not 
merely to make its wants known, but to narrate in gestures all 
incidents which it has witnessed or borne a part in, and to 
specify time, place, and actors. Such a child will understand 
as readily as a hearing child of the same age the motives of 
actions, and will delight in learning from one friend and in re- 
peating to another little narratives embracing interesting inci- 
dents. 

The effects on the character of the child of such a course, 
when accompanied by uniform kindness, without undue in- 
dulgence, which is essential to the proper training of children, 
will richly reward the trifling labor bestowed. Activity will be 
given to his hitherto dormant faculties. His reasoning powers 
will begin to develop; his social and family affections will ac- 
quire new strength. Generosity, love, and confidence will take 
the place of selfishness, dullness, and suspicion. He will think 
more clearly, understand from day to day more readily, testify 
for those around him far stronger interest, and show his su- 
periors more ready respect and obedience. Nay, more; his 
moral sentiments will rapidly develop in proportion to the 
number of facts and incidents which can be communicated to 
him. He will cheerfully adopt the feelings expressed by his 
friends with regard to actions and actors, and will soon be able 
to form without assistance, and to express spontaneously, cor- 
rect judgments on many moral subjects. 

It will be of use to the parent, in giving definiteness and 
clearness to the child’s moral notions, to have signs appropriated 
to the principal of these notions. Obedience is expressed by 
bending the head, as in submission toa superior ; disobedience, 
by a saucy look and by throwing out the elbow; truth, by de- 
scribing with the finger a straight line forward from the lips ; 
falsehood, by running the finger across the lips, as if to say the 
words go wide of the fact; the sign for good is a gesture of ap- 
probation, usually made by putting the hand to the lips; and 
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for bad we throw the hand (with the palm turned downward) 
from the lips, with a corresponding expression and emphasis. 
Theft is pretending to take with one hand something slily from 
under the other; rectitude, like truth, is denoted by a straight 
line, with the difference that, as this refers to actions, the line is 
described on the hand instead of from the lips ; wrong-doing of 
course requires a crooked line ; a mistake is usually signified by 
chucking the hand against the chin ; deception, by an allusion to 
the expression of leading by the nose ; justice, by an allusion to 
the equal scale, two circles formed by the thumbs and forefingers 
being joined at equal heights ; and injustice, or partiality, is 
signified by raising one of those circles and depressing the other. 

We use an expressive stroke of one side of the forefinger, on 
the palm of the left hand, to signify Jaw or commandment ; 
and the point of the same finger is struck downward upon the 
palm (as if pointing out an entry in an account book) to denote 
a debt, fine, or tax. A similar motion of the forefinger alone, 
without the other hand, we use to express duty or necessity, 
corresponding to the verbs must and ought. 

The reader must not suppose that he has only to make the 
signs in order to be understood by a deaf child who has not 
learned to use these signs. Many of the signs which have been 
described, at least in the manner in which they will probably 
be made by beginners, will require, when first used, particular 
explanation and illustration. "The advantages of the signs are 
that they are more easily associated with the expression of the 
countenance, which, for the deaf, alone gives significance and 
interest to conversation; that they may admit far greater 
rapidity of communication, and are far more easily remembered 
by the deaf, especially by young children, who will learn to 
make fifty signs sooner than to put together the letters of one 
word. The mode of explanation is by applying the signs to 
known facts, or by representing scenes in pantomime in which 
some ideas shall be prominent. 

We will add a few more examples of signs. ove is ex- 
pressed by the act of pressing to the heart ; aversion, by that 
of pushing from us. Joy, by clapping the hands; and grief, 
by rubbing the clenched hand upon the breast. Pleasure, by 
gently moving the palm over the heart; and anger, by striking 
the fingers upward along the bosom, (an allusion to the phrase, 
“his blood is up.)” One who possesses the complete control, 
particularly of the face, which constitutes the faculty of mim- 
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icry, can make these and similar ideas intelligible, without the 
allegorical gestures; but in most cases the latter are very use- 
_ ful, for though very few persons will be at a loss to understand 
the expression of real feeling, it is not every one that can call 
up at will the expressions of emotions which he does not at the 
moment feel. 

For the verb understand, we press the tip of the forefinger 
on the forehead, to mark the entrance of an idea; for know, the 
open hand, the sign for property when directed toward the 
owner, is laid on the forehead to express the previous posses- 
sion of the idea; for Z forget, the hand is drawn away from the 
brow, as if to say I have lost the knowledge. In skort, the nu- 
merous class of words relating to the intellect and its’ opera- 
tions will find their appropriate signs by reference to the fore- 
head, as those relating to the affections are referred to the 
heart. 

We will mention only one other allegorical sign, that for al- 
ways, or forever, which, when made with prolonged emphasis, 
represents eternity. It is formed by repeatedly describing cir- 
cles in the air with the finger. 

The sign for God, it will be easily divined, is made by rev- 
erently pointing to heaven; and for the Saviour, we touch the 
palm of each hand with the point of each index finger, to de- 
note the prints of the nails. The ideas which the child will 
annex to these signs will necessarily be vague and imperfect ; 
still, if made on suitable occasions, and with solemnity and im- 
pressiveness, the effect will be favorable, and the mind of the 
child will be somewhat prepared for the fuller explanation which 
he will receive at school. 

All children delight in pictures as soon as they become able 
to perceive the resemblance intended; and cuts will be found 
peculiarly useful in awakening the attention or exciting the 
mental activity of a deaf child, particularly if he is at first dull 
and backward. In attempting to communicate to him, for in- 
stance, an incident relating to some animal, the picture of that 
animal will render important assistance. As the skill of each 
party in sign-making improves, he may be encouraged to de- 
scribe, in signs, pictures representing familiar occupations and 
incidents. In this way there will be greater certainty that the 
parties understand each other. From this the passage is easy 
to explanations of the previous history, character, and motives 
of the persons, and of the consequences of the scenes repre- 
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sented. Thus it will be seen that the child may acquire with 
ease, from an intelligent companion, while looking over a series 
of historical pictures, a tolerably good idea of the main outlines 
of Scripture history, and of the history of his own country. 
Facts, natural history, and geography can, in like manner, be im- 
parted to a very considerable extent. 

Thus far we have only spoken of the cultivation of the men- 
tal and moral faculties of the deaf-mute by means of the ‘lan- 
guage of’ gestures. The teaching of words, though equal 
success in general cannot be expected, ought not, however, to 
be neglected. The ability to converse by signs independently 
of words, all, who live in daily communication with a deaf child, 
can acquire with hardly any sensible labor; but the latter can 
only acquire the ability to converse by words independently of 
signs through great perseverance, combined with considerable 
talent and no common patience on the part of his instructors. 

The acquisition of single words, however, is very easy ; and the 
progress of the child, when he comes to school, will be much 
facilitated by such previous instruction. He ought, by all 
means, to be accustomed to write neatly with a pen, to spell 
words by the manual alphabet, and to make figures used in the 
notation of numbers. With a little pains he may be taught a 
considerable number of words, not merely names of persons, 
places, and objects, but even names of qualities, actions, and 
feelings. 

The first few words taught to a deaf child should be com- 
posed of few letters, and they should be the names of members 
of the family, of familiar objects, (as dog, cat, cow, hat,) of ac- 
quaintances, and of well-known places. As proper names are 
often too long, it will be useful to abbreviate them. After a 
little practice has increased the child’s ability to recollect words, 
he may easily be induced to spell on the fingers or to write 
the names of objects of which he may wish to speak, instead of 
‘ making signs for them, and this the rather, that he will find the 
words more readily intelligible than the signs to most of his 
acquaintances. He should be early taught the words father, 
mother, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, and cousin. These he will 
at first regard, as other children do, as proper names, till he 
finds them used to express similar relations in other families. 

When the deaf child finds that he can converse to some ex- 
tent by means of words with persons who do not understand 
signs, he will take more interest in that mode of communication. 
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His progress may be promoted by often sending him on er- 
rands which he can make known by writing one or two words. 

Adjectives may be taught by contrast, in connection with 
nouns, as @ white hat, a black hat, a large dog, a small dog ; 
or if the child is accustomed to make one sign for the object 
and another for its color, size, age, form, or other distinctive 
qualities, he may easily be led to substitute two words for his 
two signs. 

Verbs representing sensible actions are, perhaps, best taught 
in the imperative, by spelling on the fingers such brief direc- 
tions as these: Run. Cut wood. Bring water. Feed the 
pigs. Call father to dinner. 

In forming sentences to narrate facts there will be consider- 
able difficulty, owing to the various, and often very irregular, 
inflections of verbs. The use of the auxiliary will is compar- 
atively easy, because it has in the style of conversation no vari- 
ation of number and person. Thus such sentences as the fol- 
lowing may be taught. “Uncle John will come to-morrow.” 
“ Father will go to town Saturday.” “I will give you some 
apples.” The pronouns I, we, and you, with their correspond- 
ing inflections, me, my, us, our, your, are learned by usage with- 
out much difficulty. 

Words of few letters and of easy comprehension are to be pre- 
ferred [in the earliest efforts.] Such are love, hate, wish, fear, 
hope, mean, (intend,) can, may, must, work, play, live, die, think, 
know, believe; glad, sorry, bold, strong, weak, sick, well, rich, 
poor, proud; and the interrogations, who? when? where? how? 
how much? why? 

The manual alphabet has many advantages over writing as 
an instrument of communication. It can be used at a consid- 
erable distance, or in circumstances in which writing materials 
cannot be obtained or, owing, for example, to want of light, 
descending rain, or the motion of a carriage, cannot be used. 
Educated deaf persons can even converse in the dark, one feel- 
ing the successive letters formed by the other. Still, writing 
has the advantage of more general intelligibility, and of being 
fixed, thus enabling the deaf child to study his lessons deliber- 
ately, and to dwell on the form of each word long enough to fix 
it in the memory. 

It is matter of experience that a deaf child who has been 
the object of home care and attention will, in the school, far 
outstrip one of equal natural capacity whose early years have 
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been entirely neglected. Hence a much larger proportion of 
the former class than of the latter will reach that degree of 
improvement which too many of the deaf fail to attain—the 
ability to derive from the perusal of books and newspapers 
the solace and enjoyment that may compensate for their social 
disadvantage.* 

A different course may be advisable with those children who 
have lost their hearing after learning to speak ; and a different 
one still with those who, though unable to hear the tones of 
ordinary conversation, can yet be taught to discriminate and 
imitate words uttered in a raised voice. 

These last may sometimes be much benefited by merely 
shouting words into their ears, provided care is taken at the 
same time to explain the meaning of the words, as by pointing 
to the objects, persons, or actions named, or by such natural 
gestures as have been described. A few experiments will en- 
able a judicious parent to judge whether the degree of hearing 
is such as to hold out encouragement for perseverance. The 
partial hearing possessed by many deaf-mutes is, however, when 
the human voice is utterly undistinguishable, often useful in 
giving warning of danger. 

It is very important that all deaf children should be taught 
to make, and encouraged often to make, noises, if articulate so 
much the better, but if inarticulate, still not useless, which may 
serve the purpose of calling domestic animals, of summoning 
help in emergencies, and of controlling a horse accustomed to 
their voice. Many deaf persons have been indebted for safety 
of life and limb to this ability. 

It remains only to consider the case of those children who, 
after becoming deaf, retain the ability to talk quite fluently and 
intelligibly. It is a well known fact that the articulation of these 
grows more and more unnatural and indistinct as they grow 
up. Still they can, in many cases, make themselves perfectly 
understood, on all familiar topics, by those accustomed to them. 
Where the individual has happily learned to read and write be- 
fore his misfortune, he will often take great delight in reading ; 
and in cases not very rare, such persons have, without particu- 
lar instruction, become distinguished for intelligence. 


* Where the parents or members of the family, either from want of leis- 
ure or scholarship, are not able to teach the child at home, he should be 
sent to the district school, where he can at least learn to write ; and it is 
hoped that in many cases the teacher who may happen to see these direc- 
tions will bestow a little pains in putting them into practice. 


Family Instruction. 


It often happens that children lose the faculty of hearing be- 
fore learning to read, yet still retain the ability to speak fluently, 
at least in the imperfect prattle of childhood. In such cases, 
care ought to be taken to preserve their articulation. Encour- 
age them to speak much and often, and accustom them to read 
replies on the lips. To the last object, some patience and per- 
severance will be necessary. Begin with single and short words; 
and such as are most readily distinguishable on the lips, (as for 
instance, words beginning or ending with b, p, m, 7, v, w, or con- 
taining’ the vowel sounds of aw, 0, and 00.) When the child 
will read readily on the lips the names of persons, objects, and 
places, a few verbs, and some interrogations, as who? where? 
when? why? how? how much? you may pass to short and sim- 
ple sentences. Some years of practice will be necessary to give 
the ability to read on the lips to any extent, but a very little 
practice will suffice to read a few words. We have seen children 
whom their own friends have thus taught to understand nearly 
all that was spoken to them slowly and in simple language. 

When the ability of the child to read on the lips has been ac- 
quired to some extent, the child may be taught to read at least 
a few words of easy orthography. We would only advise that 
the beginning be made not with the alphabet, but with short 
words previously known to the child. 

A little perseverance in following these directions may not 
merely prevent a deaf child from losing his knowledge of lan- 
guage, and, with it, most of the ideas which he had connected 
with words, but often may be rewarded by decided and valua- 
ble improvement. 

HARVEY PRINDLE PEET, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Principal of the New York Institution, 1831-67 ; 
Emeritus Principal, 186773. 


MAY AN UNEDUCATED DEAF CHILD BE A COM- 
PETENT WITNESS? 


[ Tue following interesting judicial decision of the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico, which was brought to our notice by Mr. Wilkinson, of Cali- 
fornia, is taken from the Pacific Reporter for March, 1884. While we are 
not qualified to decide upon the question of law involved, we agree fully 
with the opinion of the dissenting Judge Bristol, that ‘‘if the law of evi- 
dence in no way opens the door for testimony such as was offered by the 
deaf-mute witness in the case described, then the law in this respect is 
certainly at fault, and the sooner it is changed, either by judicial prece- 
dent or by legislation, the better.”—E. A. F.] 


Territory v. DuRAN AND ANOTHER. 
January Term, 1884. 

A deaf and dumb child, who has never been educated in an institute for 
deaf-mutes, who cannot be made to understand anything of the nature of 
an oath, and who can do nothing more than give an account of what he 
saw, without affording any means of examination or cross-examination, is 
not a competent witness, especially in a capital case. 

Bristol, J., dissents. 


Wm. Breeden, Atty.-Gen., for the Territory. 

Bett, J.: The defendants in the court below, and appellants 
here, were indicted, tried, and convicted of the crime of murder 
in the first degree, at the July term of the district court for 
Grant county, for 1883. The bil] of exceptions is submitted to 
this court without argument. The defendants were indicted 
for the murder of a Chinaman by the name of Wy Poi, alleged 
to have been killed by them on the third day of February, 1883, 
in the evening of that day. Numerous exceptions were taken 
by counsel for the defendants in the court below, but it will be 
unnecessary for us to consider more than one of them. 

The principal witness offered for the prosecution at the trial 
was a deaf and dumb child, who, at the time of the commission 
of the offence, was less than nine years of age, and at the time 
of the trial was but little more than nine years old. He was 
the only witness offered, who, it was claimed, had been an eye- 
witness to the commission of the offence. Objection was made 
to his competency as a witness, both for the reason that he was 
so young a child, and that his physical infirmities were such as 
to make it impossible for him intelligently to narrate the oc- 
currences which it was claimed he had witnessed. It was also 
claimed that, the child being wholly uneducated in the language 
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of the deaf and dumb, it was not possible for him to under- 
stand such questions as might be put to him touching the trans- 
action. These objections were all overruled by the presiding 
judge in the court below, and exceptions were duly noted. 

From the record it appears that the mother of the deaf and 
dumb boy, Luther Carey, was called, and sworn to act as an in- 
terpreter for the child. She testified in substance that he never 
had been educated in the deaf and dumb language, but that 
she could make herself understood to him by signs, and that 
generally she could understand him. The court asked her this 
question: “Ask him [the deaf and dumb boy] what will be 
done to him if he should tell an untruth as a witness here—if 
he should tell a lie while he is giving his testimony, what would 
be done to him?” Here, the record shows, Mrs. Carey made 
several signs and gestures to the deaf-mute with her hands. 
Answer. “I cannot made him understand.” Q. “ You say you 
cannot make him understand?” <A. “No, sir; I cannot. He 
has the idea of the murder fixed in his mind, and he wants to 
tell that.” Q. “Can you convey to him an idea that he will be 
punished if he does not testify truly?” Here the witness 
again repeats the signs and gestures to the mute. A. “TI can- 
not make him understand me; he is telling how the murder 
was committed, and what he saw. He thinks he is wanted to 
tell what took place at the Chinaman’s house that night.” 

It is very evident from the testimony of the mother and 
brother of the deaf-mute that their only knowledge of what he 
said to them was inferential, and based upon their familiarity 
with his signs and gestures, and only extended to the most 
ordinary every-day affairs of life; that no exact code of con- 
versation existed between them, but that in a limited way they 
understood his gestures and pantomime in their reference to his 
every-day wants. The court, however, admitted the testimony 
of the child, and, in doing so, used the following language : 

This little boy has no education; yet I am inclined to believe that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the mother is unable to communicate to him 
any questions tending to test his knowledge of an accountability to the 
Supreme Being, yet as a psychological fact, growing out of his mental 
condition, he would be incapable of communicating any events except 
such as he had seen. He would be incapable of manufacturing or invent- 
ing a falsehood as to the material facts, because he could have no idea of 
the facts unless he saw them. In my opinion this would be a better test 


of the truth, or at least as good a test of the truth, as-would be the belief 
of a man of mature age and clear understanding in his accountability to 
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the Supreme Being. This of course breaks into the general rule of law as 
to the competency of witnesses. Yet, all the facts in the case considered, 
I believe my view of the case to be the law, and that this case presents a 
well-grounded exception to the general rule. My opinion is that the wit- 
ness is competent; the very fact that ordinary ideas about things and 
events which he has not seen cannot be communicated to him is a better 
test of the credibility of what he is able to communicate by signs than 
would be his mere belief in his accountability to the Supreme Being. The 
other classes of ideas which he entertains would spring from the sensa- 
tions of touch, taste, and smell. In this view of the case, I believe it is 
impossible for the boy to entertain ideas in regard to passing events unless 
he had actually witnessed them. 

The boy was then examined, and, as interpreted by his mother, 
gave material testimony in the cause. 

We are of opinion that the admission of this testimony, under 
all the circumstances, was erroneous. As the learned judge in 
the court below said, the admission of such testimony broke 
into the general rule of law as to the competency of witnesses. 
It appears to us to transgress several well-settled rules ; it was 
not shown that the child had any intelligent idea whatever of 
the nature or sanctity of an oath ; on the contrary, it was shown 
by the testimony of his mother that she could not explain to 
him its nature, or the consequence of telling a falsehood while 
testifying as a witness. There is no case which we can find in 
the books in which a person was permitted to testify under 
such circumstances. A case of such gravity as this would not, 
in our judgment, warrant the relaxation of the rule that there 
must be some sanction under which the oath is taken before 
the testimony could be properly admitted. Not only was it 
impossible to explain to him the nature of an oath, but it was 
quite as impossible, on his subsequent examination, to make 
him understand the questions which were put to him; for ex- 
ample, his mother was asked : 

Question. Can you communicate to him now, so as to find out from him 
what he was doing there? [Meaning at the place where the murder took 
place. |—Answer. No, sir; I cannot. Q. How are you able to state that 
he was there holding the horses ?—A. He marked it out as he did here. 
He placed himself holding horses near the Chinaman’s house. Q. Ex- 
plain where the horses were while the men were dismounted during this 
killing. Ask the boy that.—A. I cannot explain it to him in that way ; 
all that he can tell is that the men were killed, and who they were, and 
who did the killing. 

‘We are clearly of the opinion that such testimony should not 
have been permitted to go to a jury in any cause, and least of all 


in a capital case. 
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The Constitution of the United States, and bill of rights, 
provide that, “in all criminal cases, the accused has a right to 
be heard by himself and counsel, to demand the nature and 
cause of the accusation, * * * and to meet the witnesses 
against him, face to face.” Of course, this language means that 
the accused shall have the right to be confronted by the wit- 
nesses against him, under such circumstances as that their in- 
telligence and truthfulness may be subjected to the test of 
thorough examination and cross-examination. It is entirely 
evident in this cause that the counsel for the accused, or the 
accused themselves, could not by any possibility have intelli- 
gently tested either the recollection or the truthfulness of this 
deaf and dumb child, by reason of the inability of any one fully 
to interpret either their questions or his answers. 

We are unable to concur in the view of the learned judge in 
the court below, that, “as a psychological fact, growing out of 
his mental condition, he would be incapable of communicating 
any evidence, except such as he saw. He would be incapable 
of manufacturing or inventing falsehood as to material facts, 
because he could have no idea of the facts unless he saw them. 
* * * JT believe it is impossible for the boy to entertain ideas 
in regard to events, unless he had actually witnessed them.” 
In other words, the presiding judge was of opinion that the boy 
could not tell a lie, for the reason that he could only tell of such 
events as he had actually seen occur. This was an assumption 
unwarranted by the facts. We see no reason why the imagina- 
tion of that boy could not have been so developed as to have 
invented or fabricated a story of occurrences which had never 
taken place. Is it to be said that because a person is deaf and 
dumb that he wholly lacks imagination? We think not. Deaf 
and dumb persons have frequently, according to the experience 
of men, not only given evidence of strong imagination, but in 
several instances have been successful writers of fiction. It is 
no answer to this view to say that this child was uneducated ; 
it only makes it more difficult to say to what extent his imagi- 
nation may have been developed and may have acted. 

We are therefore of opinion, for the reason stated, that the 
court below erred in admitting the evidence of the deaf and 
dumb child, Luther Carey, as that of a competent witness. 

We arrive at this conclusion with reluctance, as there is much 
reason to believe from an examination of the record that the 
defendants are guilty as charged. That fact, however, we can- 
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not consider here. “A court inquiring after the regularity of 
proceedings never asks whether or not the defendant is guilty. 
A guilty man, when the proceedings are irregular, has the same 
right to escape from the grasp of the law as an innocent one ; 
on the other hand, an innocent man has no rights in this re- 
spect which a guilty one has not.” (1 Bish. Crim. Proc., § 92.) 
The same authority in the following section adds: “The result 
is that one accused before the court has the same right to pro- 
test against the proceedings as to protest his innocence. And 
counsel who appear on his behalf have the same right, and are 
under the same obligation, to do the one asthe other. * * * 
Human laws are meant merely to conserve the outward order 
of society, and a part of this order, not less essential than any 
other part, consists in pursuing the exact methods which the 
law has laid down in bringing criminals to justice. * * *” 
(Id., § 93.) 

It is of the highest importance that, in so grave a case as the 
one under consideration, the exact methods which the law has 
laid down should be pursued with the greatest strictness. 

For the reasons stated herein, the judgment of the court be- 
low must be reversed, and a new trial ordered. 


Axtett, C. J. I concur. 


Bristot, J., dissenting: The appellants, Abel Duran and 
Aurelio Lora, were indicted, jointly with Carlos Chaves, for the 
crime of murder in the first degree. Chaves, having been tried 
separately and convicted, Duran and Lora were afterwards, but 
at the same term, jointly tried, convicted, and sentenced to be 
executed. This case is here on appeal. This court having 
rendered its decision reversing the judgment and remanding 
the cause for a new trial, I dissent therefrom for the reasons 
herein stated. 

The learned judge, in rendering the opinion of this court, 
quoted only so much of the evidence relating to the competency 
of the deaf and dumb boy as a witness as relates to the inability 
of his mother, as an interpreter of his gestures and signs, to com- 
muni¢ate to him any question that he could comprehend touch- 
ing his understanding of the obligation of an oath or the conse- 
quences to him in case he should utter a falsehood. The ruling 
of the court below in admitting the statements of the boy, 
through his natural signs and gestures, was not based on that 
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part of the evidence at all, except so far as the fact of his im- 
maturity of age, his inexperience, and the impossibility of com- 
municating any but the simplest ideas to his mind, rather 
strengthened the moral certainty that he could communicate 
only what he had actually seen. The murder was committed 
on Saturday evening about 8 o’clock, as the evidence by other 
witnesses conclusively shows. Other evidence on the examina- 
tion of the boy on his voir dire, and addressed to the court, was 
received from his mother, as follows: 


By the Court. Do you know whether this little boy made any commu- 
nication to any one in regard to this murder before it was known in the 
community that the murder had been committed ?—Answer. Yes, sir; he 
did to me that Saturday night. By the Court. Please explain that.—A. 
He came into the house, and came to the room where I was. The child 
was very much excited and commenced hallooing, and when I looked 
around at him he was excited. I knew that something uncommon had 
happened, and he commenced showing me that somebody was stabbed, 
and making signs of a throat being cut by drawing his hand across his 
throat. He then commenced beating himself with a stick, and showed 
that shooting had been going on by pointing, as though he had a gun. 
He drew his hand across the back of his head and fell over, and was very 
much excited all the while. There was a soldier in the house, and I says 
to the soldier, ‘‘Do you know what the child means? Something has 
happened, and he is trying to tell me about it.” The soldier said he did 
not know, without it was about a fight a couple of soldiers had at the post 
afew days before. The soldier looked at the child and pointed to himself, 
trying to tell him that it was about the fuss at the post; but the little 
boy pushed the soldier away, and pointed at Duran, [one of defend- 
ants,] who was sitting there on the end of the bench. [The Careys, 
parents of the boy, kept a public house.] I said to Duran, ‘‘ What have 
you been doing? The boy is telling something on you.” The child made 
signs, by putting his hand on the back of his head, and showing that they 
were Chinamen, by representing their long queues, and made signs that 
they would not put him in jail, because they were Chinamen, and it made 
no difference. He then put the stick under his arms, and commenced 
beating with both hands. [All this testimony objected to on behalf of 
defendants, objection overruled, and exception taken by district attorney. | 
Q. When did you first hear of this murder ?—A. Not until next morning. 
Q. You say.the child was very much excited that evening? Was his con- 
duct something unusual ?—A. Yes, sir; I knew something serious had 
happened, but of course I could not then tell what it was. Q. How did 
Duran act when the little boy pointed at him after he pushed the soldier 
aside ?—A. Duran just sat there on the end of the bench. He knew 
something had happened just as well asI did. Q. Did the little boy ap- 
pear to be excited when he first came into the house ?—-A. Yes, sir; he 
was very much excited. He called ‘‘mam! mam!” two or three times, 
and then went on trying to show me what had happened. I tried to pay 
no attention to him several times, but he would keep on, insisting that I 
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should know what had happened. * * * By the Court. Did not this 
little boy on the other trial, [the trial of Carlos Chaves, one of the three 
jointly indicted,] in answer to the question put to you as interpreter, as 
to whether he knew the penalty he would incur if he told a falsehood, 
say, in answer to that inquiry, that he would be burned up ?—A. Yes, sir; 
when I made signs to him about his God then, and what would become 
of him if he told a lie, he understood me, and made signs that he would 
be burned up, but I cannot make him understand that now. 


At a previous stage of the examination the mother had testi- 
fied that the boy was between nine and ten years of age; that 
he was uneducated. “He knows the alphabet, but he cannot 
form words. He can spell ‘dog’ and ‘cat’ and ‘boy,’ and sim- 
ple words like that ; that is the extent of his education.” 

It was upon this evidence addressed to the court, and not to 
the jury, as to the mental condition of this deaf and dumb boy, 
and the true facts and circumstances of his first revelations to 
his mother of what he knew of the murder of the Chinamen, 
that the court below ruled as follows : 


This little boy has no education ; yet:-I am inclined to believe that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the mother is unable to communicate to him 
any questions tending to test his knowledge of and accountability to the 
Supreme Being, yet as a psychological fact, growing out of his mental 
condition, he would be incapable of communicating any events, except 
such as he had seen. He would be incapable of manufacturing or invent- 
ing falsehood as to material facts, because he could have no idea of the 
facts unless he saw them. In my opinion, this would be a better test of 
the truth, or at least as good a test of the truth, as would be the belief of 
a man of mature age and clear understanding in his accountability to the 
Supreme Being. This, of course, breaks into the general rule of law as to 
the competency of witnesses. Yet, all the facts in the case considered, I 
believe my view of the case to be the law, and that this case presents a well- 
grounded exception to the general rule. My opinion is that the witness is 
competent ; the very fact that the ordinary ideas about things and events 
which he has not seen cannot be communicated to him is a better test of 
the credibility of what he is able to communicate by signs than would be his 
mere belief in his accountability to the Supreme Being. The other classes 
of ideas which he entertains would spring from the sensations of touch, 
taste, and smell. In this view of the case, I believe it is impossible for 
the boy to entertain ideas in regard to passing events unless he had actually 
witnessed them. 


To this ruling exceptions were duly taken on behalf of the 
defendants, and constitute the ground of error on which this 
court has reversed the judgment. 

The only evidence adduced on the trial in the lower court, 
whereby the defendants could be identified as having taken part 
in perpetrating the murder, is the evidence of this deaf and 
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dumb boy. It can be seen from the record that to go to trial 
without this evidence must necessarily result in an acquittal. 
No one can read the entire testimony adduced on the trial, and 
consider it carefully, in connection with corroborating circum- 
stances, without being profoundly impressed with the fact that 
what the boy was able clearly to communicate immediately after 
the murder—on the same evening it occurred—embracing the 
horrible details of the crime with wonderful accuracy and pre- 
cision as to time, place, persons, specific acts, blows, shots, and 
attending circumstances, was the truth, with as high a degree 
of moral certainty as is possible to be attained from evidence. 
The very fact that the boy was unable by signs to make his 
mother understand the facts as to the murder, and in a manner 
to identify the tragedy, was proof positive that, if the boy had 
not actually witnessed it and gazed upon it with his own eyes, 
it was a psychological impossibility for any one to have com- 
municated to him the minute details of the crime so as to enable 
him to describe them with such accuracy. 

Courts will always take judicial notice of the well-known and 
uniform laws of nature. It would not be necessary, for instance, 
if the fact became material ona trial, to prove that a body in the 
air of a greater specific gravity than the air, and with no resist- 
ance to overcome except that of the air, would certainly descend 
to the earth. There are laws governing the human mind that 
are as well known and uniform in their operation as is the law 
of gravitation. Every sound human mind is endowed with that 
wonderful faculty or power termed consciousness, whereby the 
mind is enabled to look in-upon itself and perceive its own suc- 
cessive sensations, perceptions, and emotions, as well as other 
mental phenomena, and the order in which they occur. That 
sensation must precede perception, and that both must precede 
consciousness thereof, are uniform laws of the human mind that 
are well known and understood in the common experiences of 
mankind. The mind of this lad, uneducated in any deaf and 
dumb language whereby ideas as to unseen passing events could 
be communicated to him, was necessarily a blank as to any 
minute details respecting the same. This was a fact, which, 
under the clear and positive evidence as to his mental condition, 
the court could take judicial notice of. If there was any room 
for doubt from the examination of the boy on his voir dire, all 
doubt on the subject must have been removed by the facts and 
corroborating circumstances adduced on the trial. 
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The second day after the murder, and before the boy had any 
opportunity to visit the place of the tragedy after its occur- 
rence, in order to test his knowledge of the crime, signs were 
made to him to lead on the trail of the men who committed the 
deed he was trying to explain. He was put upon a horse; he 
took the lead; kept considerably in advance of the party fol- 
lowing ; struck the trail or tracks of the horses which the mur- 
derers rode, and followed it on a circuitous and out-of-the-way 
route, off from any road, through a bushy and unfrequented 
part of the country, to the place where the murder was com- 
mitted. He led to the very house in which the three Chinamen 
had been killed. On looking in he expressed his astonishment 
by signs and actions at not finding the dead Chinamen; (they 
had been taken out and buried in the meantime.) He was unable 
to make any intelligible statement as to the details of the 
tragedy by mere signs or gestures, but with paper and pencil 
he very readily drew a rude plat of the house and grounds and 
objects in the immediate vicinity, the roads to and from the 
place, and its location with reference to Fort Bayard, that was 
clear and intelligible. On this plat he marked out the position 
of each of the defendants while in the act of killing the China- 
men, as also his own position holding the horses. He also 
designated on the plat the three Chinamen where they fell. With 
the aid of his plat he was able by signs and gestures to express 
very intelligently the manner in which the Chinamen were killed, 
and the part each defendant took in perpetrating the deed. 
Each of the three defendants was so perfectly marked that he 
could easily identify them by signs; one was distinctly pock- 
marked, another had a very peculiar broken-down nose, and the 
other had a plain mark or line around his neck. The boy 
designated and identified him by making a circling motion 
around his own neck with his hand. It was evidently this mo- 
tion, when the boy was trying to tell his mother what had hap- 
pened on the very night of the murder, that she mistook for a 
sign that some person’s throat had been cut in the presence of 
the child. It would seem that after killing the Chinamen and 
secreting the plunder the murderers abandoned the boy to get 
home, some two miles and a half distant, as best he could. He 
hastened home at once, and under great excitement endeavored 
by signs to tell his mother what had happened. In the light 
of all the evidence, including the limited mental capacity of the 
child and his inability to receive or. to communicate ideas as to 
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passing events, except as they came to him through the sensa- 
tion of sight, it was impossible for him to have imagined and 
fabricated the details of the tragedy with such wonderful ac- 
curacy and precision. 

The presence of the boy at the scene of the murder is reason- 
ably accounted for from the evidence of other witnesses. The 
defendants and the boy, with his parents, lived in the same 
town. The defendants owned saddle-horses ; the boy was with 
the defendants a great deal; was very fond of riding on horse- 
back, and often rode with the defendants; they evidently sup- 
posed the boy could not be a witness, as he was speechless. 

The books nowhere furnish a precedent like this. If the law 
of evidence in no way opens the door for testimony of this kind, 
then all I have to say is that the law in this respect is certainly 
at fault, and the sooner it is changed, either by judicial prece- 
dent or by legislation, the better. The sole object of every 
judicial investigation, upon evidence, is to ascertain the truth 
as to the issue involved. Being satisfied of the absolute truth- 
fulness of this deaf and dumb boy’s communications as to the 
details of the murder, and who committed it, it is my opinion 
that if he cannot be considered competent as an ordinary wit- 
ness, because he cannot be communicated with and made to 
understand the legal and technical obligations of an oath, then 
under the very extraordinary circumstances attending the case, 
his communications ought to have been considered as having 
been properly received as circumstantial evidence, proved by 
his mother, who understands them, in precisely the same man- 
ner as tracks or a trail leading to an identification of the mur- 
derers might have been proved and received as competent 
evidence ; and that it would have been proper for this court to 
have established a precedent of that kind. 
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THE DEAF-MUTES OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


Ar the last meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, 
held at Washington in April last, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
presented a communication on the Deaf-Mutes of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., a subject to which he has given careful study 
during the past two years, and in which he has had the valuable 
assistance of the Hon. Richard L. Pease, of Edgartown, the 
genealogist of the island, whose researches will soon be pub- 
lished in the form of a history of Martha’s Vineyard with family 
genealogies. 

Nearly all the deaf-mutes of the Vineyard are natives of the 
little town of Chilmark, a scattered hamlet having in 1880 a 
population of nearly five hundred people, of whom twenty were 
deaf-mutes,* which is in the proportion of one deaf-mute in 
twenty-five inhabitants. If this proportion held good for the 
whole country we should have in the United States no less than 
2,000,000 deaf-mutes! Various causes have been suggested for 
this extraordinary phenomenon, as heredity, consanguinity of 
parents, and the geological character of that portion of the 
island, which is undulating—while the rest of the island is flat— 
and which has a subsoil of clays of peculiar character, appar- 
ently wanting in other parts of the island;f but the cause of the 
prevalence of deafness in this locality has not yet been estab- 
lished beyond question. Dr. Bell showed by elaborate and 
ingenious genealogical charts the curious relationship by blood 
and marriage that exists among all these families, and the prob- 
ability, though not yet absolute certainty, of their being de- 


* Two of these (wives of deaf-mutes) were not born in Martha’s Vine- 
yard, but more than two native deaf-mutes were not in Chilmark when the 
census was taken from which these figures were obtained. 

There are several deaf-mutes in California and Maine whose parents 
came from the Vineyard, and a large number of deaf-mutes who have 
never been to the island have Vineyard ancestors more remote than 
parents.—A. G. B. 

+ These peculiarities also exist in the western portion of the adjoining 
township of Tisbury, in which deaf-mutes are found. In fact, Chilmark 
and West Tisbury must be considered together, as they are contiguous, 
the character of their soils are similar, the inhabitants are largely inter- 
married, and deaf-mutes appear in both. 

In 1880, only two deaf-mutes were reported on the island outside of 
Chilmark and West Tisbury, although the bulk of the population lies 
outside.—A. G. B. 
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scended from common ancestors belonging to the families 
containing deaf-mutes who resided in Chilmark and Tisbury 
over two hundred years ago; also their connection with the 
large deaf-mute families of Sandwich and Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Winthrop, New Sharon, Hartford, Fayette, and Sebec, in Maine. 

While the facts presented obviously illustrate the tendency of 
deafness to perpetuate itself in certain families, and the in- 
creased intensity of this tendency when members of these fam- 
ilies marry one another, Dr. Bell was careful to state that the 
object of his present investigation was simply to collect and 
present facts relating to the ancestry of deaf-mutes, and not 
himself to draw any deductions whatever; certainly not at 
present, since sufficient data have not yet been obtained from 
which broad generalizations can be made. 

This memorandum of Dr. Bell’s communication to the Na- 
tional Academy has had, as the foot-notes indicate, the benefit 
of his revision, and we take the liberty of adding some extracts 
from a private letter from him to the editor, which indicate his 
aim and plans more fully : 


At the outset of the inquiry into the causes that produce families of 
deaf-mutes, two queries arise : first, Where are we to look for the causes ? 
second, What class of facts is of importance ? 

Here a provisional hypothesis becomes of value. I start out with the 
assumption that, where a number of children in one family are born deaf, 
heredity plays a part in the production of the phenomenon. In such cases, 
then, we are to look fcr the cause in the ancestry. 

In regard to the second query it seems reasonable to assume that if we 
could obtain a detailed account of the families of the ancestors of a large 
number of unrelated deaf-mute families, we might hope to throw light 
upon the origin of the deafness by a comparison of the genealogies ; what- 
ever abnormal peculiarities the genealogies might present in common 
would probably have something to do with the production of the deafness. 
This, in brief, is my plan of research ; but it involves so much labor that 
I can hardly hope to arrive at the important deductions myself, unless 
others should undertake the prosecution of the genealogies. All I can 
hope to do is to lead the way in the collection of genealogical material, 
and to impress upon others the importance of publishing detailed accounts 
of the ancestry of our large deaf-mute families. 

My present investigation consists simply in the collection of a mass of 
genealogical material relating to the ancestry of the deaf. As one man 
could only hope to accomplish a little, I commenced my work by attempt- 
ing the study of a single family; and chose for this purpose ‘‘ the Lovejoy 
family” of Maine, as deaf-mutes had appeared in that family for several 
successive generations. The ancestral connections on the female side, 
however, revealed so many points of contact with other families contain- 
ing deaf-mutes that the field speedily widened. It has kept on widening 
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to such an extent that I now perceive that the labor of tracing all the 
ramifications is too great to be undertaken by a single individual, unless 
he is prepared to devote his whole life to the subject—which I am not. 
I have therefore decided to close my investigation and give it to the world 
to be completed, I hope, by others. 

In a communication made to the National Academy of Sciences in Al- 
bany, N. Y., last November I gave some account of the Lovejoy family, 
and showed that the Sebec branch was connected, through female ances- 
tors, with the deaf-mute Dillinghams, of Pittsfield, Mass.; the Newcombs, 
of Sandwich, Mass.; the Gliddens, of Winthrop, Me., and the Allens, of 
Hartford, Me.; and that the common ancestor of these deaf-mutes came 
from Chilmark in Martha’s Vineyard. In my second communication I 
traced the Chilmark connections with the results stated in your memo- 
randum. 

I also stated that in the western part of Martha’s Vineyard (which in- 
cludes Chilmark and West Tisbury) there have been deaf-mutes for more 
than two hundred years. There were two of the name of Lambert in 
West Tisbury who were born about 1680, and another of the same sur- 
name who was a full-grown man in 1714, and is mentioned in Sewall’s 
Diary as an ‘‘ Englishman.” 

Other deaf-mutes made their appearance there in the early part and 
middle of the last century bearing the surnames Skiff, Harlock, Pease, 
and Butler, but whether they belonged to the Lambert stock (which was 
earlier in point of time) does not yet appear. 

The hearing brothers and sisters of these deaf-mutes married, and the 
majority of the present deaf-mutes upon the island combine the blood of 
the Lambert, Skiff, Harlock, Pease, and Butler families. 

In the middle of the last century there was a considerable movement 
of population from Martha’s Vineyard into Maine, and a number of the 
hearing members of the deaf-mute families settled in Kennebec county in 
that State. 

I have employed a professional genealogist to trace their descendants, 
and hope to incorporate the information acquired with the other details 
in my forthcoming Memoir. 

In an appendix to the MemoirI shall give a mass of disconnected 
genealogical material relating to other families of deaf-mutes than those 
I have been studying, which has come into my hands incidentally in the 
course of my research. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Colorado Institute.—Mrs. G. N. Eldridge, (formerly Mrs. A. 
O. Whitcomb,) matron and articulation teacher, has resigned, and 
is succeeded by Miss Louise K. Thompson, late of the Illinois 
Institution. Miss Isabella Palmer, one of the teachers, has also 
resigned to marry, and is succeeded by Miss Jennie Lee, late 
of the Kentucky Institution. 


Columbia Institution.—A new building containing the Col- 
lege laboratory, and providing additional room for instruction 
in industrial arts, is now approaching completion. 


Evansville Day-School.—A day-school was opened at Evans- 
ville, Ind., on the first of September last in connection with the 
public schools of the city. It is established in the High-School 
building, and is free to all the deaf children of the county. 
Mr. Charles Kerney, a graduate of the Indiana Institution and 
of the National College, is principal. 


Georgia Institution.—Mr. James Fisher, after a service of 
near.y twenty years, has retired on account of old age, and is 
succeeited by Mrs. E. F. Connor. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Ellen Shaw resigned the posi- 
tion of teacher on the 1st of April last, and was succeeded by 
Miss Eleanor Le F. Morrison. 


Illinois Institution.—Miss Alma Gillett, several years teacher 
in the manual department of this Institution; Miss Rosetta C. 
Ritsher, teacher of articulation for a number of years in the Wis- 
consin school; Miss I. M. Parkhurst, and Miss Fannie Filson, 
have been appointed teachers of articulation. Mr. Philip J. 
Hasenstab, for the past year supervisor of boys, has been ap- 
pointed teacher in the manual department. Mr. James H. 
Cloud, who graduated from the National College last June, 
will take the position vacated by Mr. Hasenstab. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. W. A. Caldwell and Miss Jennie 
Williams have resigned their positions as teachers, the former 
to accept a similar position in the Pennsylvania Institution. 
Miss Fannie Lamme and Miss May Williams have been ap- 


pointed to fill the vacancies. 
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Iowa Institution.—Mr. G. L. Wyckoff, a teacher in the In- 
stitution, has been appointed superintendent, and Mr. E. M. 
Goodwin, late of the North Carolina Institution, has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 


Kansas Institution. —Mr. Walker writes: 


Several very important improvements have just been completed. The 
old stone building in which the Institution was first started in 1866 was 
torn down this summer and flowers are growing in its place. It has long 
been unsightly and a very poor excuse for school-rooms, heated as it was 
by stoves. The school-rooms we shall occupy this year are palaces in 
comparison, being well lighted, heated and ventilated, and new. The 
anticipated increase in our number of pupils will be met by slight enlarge- 
ment of the classes of the twelve teachers employed last year. A new 
and modern steam laundry has also been equipped. , 


Kentucky Institution.—Miss Jennie Lee has resigned to 
accept a position as teacher in the Colorado Institute, and is 
succeeded by Miss Emma Wilson, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Le Couteulz St. Mary's Institution.—The Institution has 
begun the publication of a weekly magazine called Le Couteulx 
Teader. The cover is embellished with an engraving of 
Martin’s statue of De l’Epée, and the magazine is dedicated “to 
the memory of the Abbé de l'Epée, to whose charity we owe the 
first perfected system for the education of the deaf.” 


Mr. Magnat’s School.—The Péreire School at Paris, France, 
has been discontinued, and Mr. Magnat, its director, has opened 
a new school at Rueil, a village about twenty minutes ride from 
Paris, on the Saint-Germain railway. In the new school the 
sexes are separated. 

Maryland School.—Mr. C. H. Hill, the teacher of the highest 
class, who has been connected with the school for sixteen years, 
has resigned, and accepted a similar position in the North 
Carolina Institution. Miss M. M. Ijams, for fourteen years a 
teacher, has been compelled by failing health to retire. Miss 
Maude Crosby, of Lake George, N. Y., a former teacher in the 
Rochester School, and for some time engaged in teaching private 
pupils, has been appointed to the latter vacancy. Mr. Hill’s 
place is not yet filled. 
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Milan Provincial Institution.—Hitherto the Provincial 
Institution of Milan has admitted eight new pupils every year, 
but it has decided in future to admit pupils only once in two 
years, and then sixteen at a time, in order to be able to grade 
and classify them better. The first two years will be devoted 
to the preparatory instruction in artificial speech, and at the 
end of that period the separation will be made into two classes, 
according to the intelligence shown by each pupil. The oral 
method will be pursued with both classes. 


Milwaukee Day-School.—Miss Mary Marvin, who has been 
specially trained for the work by Mr. Binner, is added to the 
corps of teachers.. In August last she passed the examination 
required for the public-school teachers of the city, and also the 
special examination for articulation teachers of the deaf. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. Noyes sends the following items : 


Instead of two sessions daily, one for school exercises proper, and the 
other for industrial work, there are now two sessions of school and two 
of shop work daily. The pupils who have attended school for two years 
or more work in the shop in the forenoon and attend school in the after- 
noon, in alternation with the others, while the three younger classes are 
in school both forenoon and afternoon. Consequently some of the teach- 
ers have the opportunity to instruct two classes and others teach the same 
class both forenoon and afternoon. 

Miss Nellie M. Franklin, after several years of faithful work, retires on 
account of trouble with her eyes. 

Miss Annie J. Wicktom is married and settled in St. Louis. Her work 
in Minnesota was highly satisfactory, and she deserves a good home. 

Miss Abby E. Axtell, with the mind of an active, energetic teacher, 
needs more strength of nerve, and she seeks it in rest and a change of 
air and scenery. 

Miss Jessie P. Smith takes Miss Wicktom’s place as teacher of a sign 
class and drawing. 

The Institution grounds have been greatly improved during the summer. 


Nebraska Institute-——Two vacancies occurred in the corps of 
instructors at the close of last year ; one by the death of Miss 
Sadie I. Cuddy, the other by the withdrawal of Miss Georgia 
Sutton, who accepts a position in the Minnesota School. Mr. 
H. C. Hammond, late Superintendent of the Iowa Institution, 
has been appointed to fill both vacancies, doing double work. 


New England Industrial School.—Mrs. Persis H. Bowden, ~ 
who has taught for the past two years, has resigned, and is 
succeeded by Miss Lucy Swett, a graduate of the High School. 
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The legislature of Massachusetts has granted an appropria- 
tion of $2,000 to the school, which will be used in enlarging the 
buildings and improving the grounds. A small shop will be 
erected. 


New York Institution.—Miss Josephine F. Rintoul has re- 
signed her situation as teacher to marry. The vacancy is not 
yet supplied. 

During the past year Dr. Peet has instructed four ladies in 
the combined method of deaf-mute instruction as practised in 
the New York Institution, in return for which they have ren- 
dered assistance in the work of the class-rooms. Three of these 
ladies have now completed their course of training under Dr. 
Peet, and are ready to become teachers. 

North Carolina Institution —Mr. E. M. Goodwin has re- 
signed to accept a position as teacher in the Iowa Institution. 
Mr. C. H. Hill, of the Maryland School, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. Miss Sallie O. Litchford, matron, resigned last 
June, and Mrs. Caroline V. Hicks was appointed in her place. 


Ohio Institution.—Mrs. Jean Van Tassel Berry, who has 
had several years’ experience in the Iowa and Central New 
York Institutions, has been appointed articulation teacher in 
place of Miss Saunders, and Miss Adelia C. Fay, daughter of 
Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy occasioned bythe death of Mr. Stewart. 

Various changes and improvements have been made in the 
buildings during the summer vacation; “they were never 
in a better condition than they are at present, not even when 
new.” 

The Institution paper has resumed its original title of Mute’s 
Chronicle instead of Vis-a- Vis, and Mr. Robert. Patterson re- 
turns to his former position as editor. 


Oregon School.—Miss Florence Crandall, of Oakland, Cal., 
has been appointed teacher. 

The Boys’ Cottage has been enlarged and improved during 
the vacation. 


Pennsylvania Institution—Mr. Henry 8. Hitchcock, after 
eleven years’ service, resigned at the close of the last school 
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term, and Mr. William A. Caldwell, of the Indiana Institution, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Henceforth the manual method and the oral method of in- 
struction will be carried on in separate establishments, both, 
however, remaining under a single head. This is “ the true 
combined system ” advocated by Mr. Crouter in the paper he 
read before the California Convention. During the recent 
vacation improvements were made at the Oral Branch, which 
will enable the Institution to accommodate one hundred pupils 
in that department. 

South Carolina Institution.—Miss Eva Ballard has been ap- 
pointed teacher of articulation, vice Miss Bessie Eddy, resigned. 

The earthquake of August 31 did no damage to the buildings 
of this Institution. 


Virginia Institution.—Miss May, one of the teachers of 
articulation, has resigned. Mr. Guilford D. Euritt has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 

Washington ( Territory) School.—Mr. George Layton, a grad- 
uate of the West Virginia Institution and of the National Col- 
lege, has been appointed teacher. The school opened at Van- 
couver on the 25th of August last. 


Wisconsin School.—Mr. Harry Reed and Miss Rosetta Rit- 
sher have resigned, and their work is taken up by Miss A. I. 
Hobart, a former teacher, and Miss Elsie Steinke, late of the 
Wisconsin School for the Blind. 

The oral department has been enlarged, and now receives the 


entire attention of three teachers. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Vocabulary of the First Year.—Mr. Marius Dupont pub- 
lishes in the Revue Internationale for August a report prepared 
for the faculty of the Paris Institution on the words and phrases 
to be taught the pupils during the first year of the course of 
instruction. It includes a list of about 120 substantives; a few 
other useful words, such as yes and nu, good and bad, papa and 
mamma, good day, good evening, thanks ; and a few directions, 
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such as sit, stand, open the door, close the door, etc. He sug- 
gests 50 as the minimum, and 150 as the maximum number of 
words to be taught a class of ten pupils during the first year. 
The words chosen are, (1,) those easiest to pronounce, and, (2,) 
thosé that are indispensable and most useful. It is remarked 
that many monosyllables are more difficult to pronounce than 
some bisyllabic and trisyllabic words. No words are given of 
which the meaning is not well determined, and no substantives 
for which the objects cannot be shown in the class-room. 

Instruction in the Common Law.—The faculty of the Paris 
Institution has decided to introduce a series of lessons on the 
Common Law as a part of the last year’s course of instruction. 
It includes civil rights and duties, the laws concerning birth, 
marriage, and death, the reciprocal duties of parents and chil- 
dren, the distinction between real and personal estate, the laws 
of inheritance and bequest, buying and selling, contracts, in- 
vestments and rent, labor and service, fire, accident, and life 
insurance, the course of procedure in civil and criminal courts, 
etc., etc.; in short, all the knowledge that is necessary to enable 
one to perform properly the various duties of a citizen, to de- 
fend his own rights, and to respect the rights of others. An 
able report on the subject, written by Mr. Théobald in behalf 
of the Committee appointed to consider the subject, is given 
in the July number of the Revue Francaise. 


Eimployments of the Deaf.—Mr. Job Williams, in the Seven- 
tieth Annual Report of the American Asylum, gives the result 
of a careful inquiry he has recently been making into the pres- 
ent employments of the graduates of thatschool. The follow- 
ing are the employments of men: 

1 artist, 3 bakers, 1 basket-maker, 1 belt.maker, 1 blacksmith, 1 boat- 
man, 1 boat-builder, 1 book agent, 2 bookbinders, 1 brakeman, 1 brass- 
moulder, 1 brass worker, 1 bricklayer, 5 burnishers, 2 chairmakers, 1 
cigar maker, 1 clerk in drug store, 1 clerk in post-office, 1 clerk in United 
States Treasury Department, 3 ordained clergymen, 1 cooper, 6 clock-ma- 
kers, 1 clock-case maker, 1 copyist, 2 cutters in shoe shop, 12 cabinet- 
makers, 1 capitalist,* 1 car maker, 17 carpenters, 2 carriage-makers, 1 
carriage painter, 2 cartridge makers, 1 casket maker, 1 casket trimmer, 1 
draughtsman, 1 dyer, 3 editors, 70 farmers, 1 fireman, 3 fishermen, 1 fore- 
man in warehouse, 1 foundryman, 3 furniture makers, 1 furniture polisher, 


* This man has made his fortune, is a director and the largest stock- 
holder of a flourishing insurance company. 
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1 glass-cutter, 1 glue-maker, 2 hatters, 1 hostler, 1 ice-dealer, 1 janitor, 1 
jeweler, 3 joiners, 7 laborers, 1 lamp-trimmer, 1 last-maker, 3 lock-makers, 
2 masons, 4 machinists, 20 mechanics, 1 merchant, 21 mill operatives, 1 
millwright, 1 monument sculptor, 3 nail-makers, 1 organ-case maker, 1 
oysterman, 1 pail-maker, 8 painters, 1 paper-ruler (by machine,) 1 patent 
lawyer, 1 pattern-maker, 2 peddlers, 1 picture-frame maker, 3 piano-case 
makers, 1 plough-maker, 1 pocket-book maker, 5 printers, 1 quarryman, 1 
rubber-stamp maker, 1 rule-maker, 5 sash and blind makers, 2 saw-mill 
tenders, ft shoe dealer, 20 shoemakers, 27 shoe-factory operatives, 1 shut- 
tle-maker, 1 spool-turner, 1 stair-builder, 2 stone-cutters, 1 silver-metal 
scourer, 1 tanner, 15 teachers, 2 tinsmiths, 1 tool maker, 1 toy-maker, 2 
upholsterers, 1 varnisher, 1 wagon-maker, 1 watchmaker, 4 wire-drawers, 
6 wood-carvers, 2 wool-sorters. 


The employments of women are : * 


1 book-stitcher, 2 cartridge-makers, 1 corset-maker, 1 dressmaker, 2 hair- 
braiders, 1 matron in a school for deaf-mutes, 2 assistant matrons in 
schools for deaf-mutes, 27 mill operatives, 5 seamstresses, 3 shoe-factory 
operatives, 1 supervisor of girls in a school for deaf mutes, 2 tailoresses, 
6 teachers. 


Mr. Williams adds: 


As arule, the wages reported are not inferior to those earned by others 
in the same kinds of work, and some are receiving wages above the 
average. 

One shoemaker earns $125.00 per month on an average, others report 
an average of $60.00 per month, others $40.00 per month, and the lowest 
reported in that trade is $1.00 a day—the wages of boys little more than 
half way through their teens. 

One weaver earns $53.00 a month, others $40.00, others $30.00 to 
$35.00. 

Carpenters generally report wages of $2.00 a day. 

Cabinet-makers earn from $1.25 to $2.25 a day. 

One mechanic earns from $75.00 to $80.00 per month. 

Clock-makers report wages varying from $1.25 to $3.00 per day for 
piece-work. 

Burnishers report wages varying from $1.25 to $5.00 per day for piece- 
work. 

Teachers receive wages which will not compare unfavorably with the 
wages paid for teaching the same grades of classes in the profession gen- 
erally, the highest salary reported being $1800. 

It will be seen by a glance at the list given above that there is great 
variety in the occupations of our former pupils. Comparatively few of 
them have followed the trades learned here, but all have carried with 
them the trained hand and eye, the cultivated judgment, and the in- 
dustrious habits here acquired. In no case have we found these a hin- 


*A large number of the women are married and have homes of their 
own. Many others live with their parents, and are useful and efficient 
members of the household. Of these two classes no note is made in this 
list of employments. 
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drance to their advancement, but, rather, on the foundations thus laid 
they have built their success. 


The Royal Commission.—The Rev. C. M. Owen, of Edgbas- 
ton, near Birmingham, has been appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Education of the Blind and the 
Deaf in Great Britain. Mr. Owen is an active friend of the edu- 
cation of the deaf, especially of the religious instruction of adults. 
It was through his efforts that Mr. Richard Pearce, a deaf-mute, 
was ordained as a clergyman a year ago. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the National College, Wash- 
ington, has received through the Department of State an invi- 
tation from the British Government to appear before the Com- 
mission and give information concerning the education of the 
deaf in the United States. He will visit England for that 
purpose in October of the present year. 


Mr. Laishley’s Report.—Mr. R. Laishley, Jr., of New Zea- 
land, was requested by the Premier of that Colony, in 1883, to 
investigate the subject of State Education in Europe and 
America. He has recently submitted the results of his investi- 
gations in an able Report of 125 large octavo pages, which is 
privately printed by Judd & Co., London. It is to be revised 
by the author, so as to bring all its statements up to the latest 
date, and reprinted by the Colonial Government. Included 
in the volume is a “Special Report upon Deaf-Mute Institu- 
tions,” of 32 pages, treating, with very full citations of author- 
ities, of the general and distinctive features of deaf-mute schools, 
the manner of their support, methods of instruction, statistics, 
ete. With respect to methods of instruction, Mr. Laishley 
expresses a preference for the “ pure oral” method, as follows : 

The authorities, pro and contra, on method are innumerable ; it is a 
main point of discussion; but the orally taught, when the system is 
thoroughly acquired, have the immeasurable advantages— 

(a) of being able to hold communication with the general world, in- 
stead of with only a limited class, and that in a natural way; and, 

(5) of ceasing to feel singular or isolated ; and, moreover, 

(c) are physically thereby greatly improved in health, and in many 
cases saved from premature death. 

With respect to the general and distinctive features of the 
schools of our own country he says that “ the United States, 
for general excellence, notwithstanding the majority of its in- 
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stitutions are not conducted upon the lip-reading principle, 
has not been approached ;” and again, in treating of methods 
of instruction: 

The condition of deaf-mute education in the United States is peculiar. 
For in no country in the world is the Government more liberal, or are the 
workers more enthusiastic, or are the general results so wonderful; and 
yet, by reason of the tenacity with which some of the principal professors 
cling to the ‘‘ manual” or the ‘‘ combined ” system, their institutions are 
precluded from being set forth as models ; there being nothing, so far as 
I can ascertain, to warrant, by reason of climatic or other conditions, any 
defiection from ‘“‘ pure oralism.” But the ‘‘ lip-reading” system seems 
to be rapidly advancing in the United States, and, curiously enough, it is 
there that the mechanical inventions of ‘‘ Visible Speech ” and ‘‘ Phonan- 
tograph”’ have been devised in its aid. Meantime, if with an inferior 
method of teaching such superior results can be obtained, how much more 
might be achieved if the principle of procedure were the best ? 


Statistics of French Schools.—The Revue Frangaise for 
May last publishes some statistics of the French Schools, giving 
for each the location, the founder, the date of establishment, the 
present director, the number of teachers and pupils, the method 
of instruction, and the length of the term of instruction. There 
are 70 schools in France, three of which—Paris, Bordeaux, and 
Chambéry—are national, and the remaining 67 departmental or 
private. In 63 of these schools the oral method has been 
adopted; in 5 the manual method is still pursued; one is 
“phonomimic;” and of one the method is not mentioned. 
The total number of pupils is 3,461, and there are also 194 
children who are taught by the phonomimic method in the pri- 
mary common schools, making a total of 3,655 under instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. O. Claveau, inspector-general of benevolent institutions, 
from whom these statistics are derived, asserts that nearly all 
the deaf-mutes of France who are of suitable school age are 
now receiving the benefits of education. The total number 
between the ages of eight and fifteen is 3,996, and it is reason- 
able to suppose, he says, that most of the 341 not in school 
either have private instruction at home or are incapable of 
education. 


Conference of Charities and Correction.—At the Conference 
of Charities and Correction held at St. Paul, Minn., in July of 
this year, an able and exhaustive paper by Dr. G. O. Fay, of 
Hartford, Conn., entitled “The Education and Care of the 
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Deaf,” was read by the Rev. A. G. Byers, of Columbus, Ohio. 
The papers read by Dr. Fay at the California Convention, which 
was in session at the same time as the St. Paul Conference, were 
in fact extracts from the longer paper above mentioned. 


The Fourth International Convention.—This Convention 
will be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, some time 
during August or September, 1887. The exact date will be 
determined on the 1st of November next. Any person expect- 
ing to attend who has a preference for one date rather than 
another should make his preference known immediately to 
Mr. A. Bélanger, Secretary of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, whose address is 9, rue des Feuillantines, Paris, France. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—The Fifteenth Biennial Conven- 
tion of the New England Gallaudet Association was held at 
Portland, Me., August 8-10, 1886, and was attended by a large 
number of the deaf. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Dennen, Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. Oscar Kinsman, Mr. W. K. 
Chase, and others. Mr. W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford, acted as 
interpreter, giving the addresses of hearing persons in signs 
and those of the deaf in speech. Mr. W. H. Weeks, of Hart- 
ford, was elected President for the next two years. 

The First Reunion of the Graduates and Former Pupils of 
the Indiana Institution was held at the Indiana Institution 
August 24-26, 1886. About 250 were present, to whom the 
hospitalities of the Institution were extended. The Rev. A. W. 
Mann was elected President. Addresses were made by Mr. 
William Willard, the founder of the Institution; the Hon. 
Thomas Harrison, President of the Board of Trustees; Mr. 
Eli P. Baker, Principal of the Institution; Messrs. Orson 
Archibald, B. Nordyke, P. J. Hasenstab, S. J. Vail, N. F. Mor- 
row, E. A. Hodgson, Mrs. N. S. Dare, Miss May Belches, and 
others. A touching memorial service was held in honor of the 
late Dr. Thos. MacIntire. 

The Third Biennial Convention of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion was held at Scranton, Pa., September 1-3, 1886. Mr. J. 
M. Koehler was elected President. Addresses were delivered 
by Col. Ezra Ripple, Mayor of Scranton; the Rev. Henry 
Winter Syle, Mr. J. T. Elwell, Mr. B. R. Allabough, and others. 
Mr. J. P. Walker acted as interpreter. Religious services were 
held by the Rev. Father Lebreton of the Catholic Church, and 
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by the Rev. Messrs. Clerc, Syle, and Koehler of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Full reports of all these Conventions may be found in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

Death of Berthier.—Ferdinand Berthier, since Massieu and 
Clerc the most eminent graduate of the Paris Institution, where 
for many years he was an instructor, died on the 13th of July 
last at the age of 83 years. He was the author of a Life of De 
l’Epée, a Life of Sicard, and other valuable works. He edited 
the Code Napoléon for the benefit of his deaf brethren, and 
was often called upon by them for legal advice. In recognition 
of his literary ability he was in 1849 made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Deaf Artists in France.—The pictures of thirteen deaf 
artists were admitted to the Salon of 1886 ; the average number 
for several years past has been ten. This large number indi- 
cates, as Mr. Théophile Denis shows in the July number of the 
Revue Francaise, that the proportion of successful artists is 
about four times greater among the deaf than among the hear- 
ing population of France. 

Mr. Paul Choppin, who lost his hearing in infancy by a fall 
through the carelessness of the nurse who was carrying him, 
has been unanimously chosen as the sculptor of the statue to 
be erected in Paris to Paul Broca, founder of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society. Mr. Choppin is only thirty years of age. 


Pretended Deaf-Mutes.—The Legislature of New York at its 
last session, through the efforts of Mr. W. A. Bond, of Brook- 
lyn, amended Section 570 of the Penal Code so as to read that 
“any person who shall wilfully and intentionally fraudulently 
represent himself or herself to be a deaf and dumb person in 
order to collect, receive, or otherwise obtain moneys, food, cloth- 
ing, or anything of value whatsoever, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 


Convention Photographs.—Mr. Wilkinson desires the photo- 
graphs (with autographs) of all the members of the late Con- 
vention in California, “as a memento,” he says, “of the pleas- 
antest experience of my life.” We know every one will be glad 
to comply with this desire, and we respectfully suggest that 
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some one in each Institution that was represented at the Con- 
vention take it in hand to obtain photographs of the delegates 
from his own school, and forward them to Mr. Wilkinson. In 
this way the collection is much more likely to be made complete 
than if it is left for each individual to send his own picture. 


Publications Received.—We have received the following pub- 
lications since the last issue of the Annals: 


Denis. THEoPHILE. L’Enseignement de la Parole aux Sourds-Muets. 
Notes sur la réforme introduite, depuis 1879, par le Ministre de )’Inté- 
rieur dans les établissements de bienfaisance consacrés 4 l’éducation et 
& Vinstruction des sourds-muets. [The Teaching of Speech to Deaf- 
Mutes. Notes on the reform introduced, since 1879, by the Minister 
of the Interior into the benevolent institutions devoted to the educa- 
tion and instruction of deaf-mutes.] Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie. 
1886. 8vo, pp. 37. 

Navauon, D. Gaspar Lopez. Discurso leido en la Solemne Distribucién 
de Premios del Colegio Nacional de Sordo-Mudos y de Ciegos, celebrada el 
dia 24 de Junio de 1886. [Address delivered at the Annual Distribution 
of Prizes by the National College for Deaf-Mutes and the Blind, June 24, 
1886.] Madrid: 1886. 8vo, pp. 22. 

Ror, W. R. Anecdotes and Incidents of the Deaf and Dumb. Derby: 
Francis Carter. 1886. 12mo, pp. 127. 

Reports of the American, Deseret, and Northern New York Institutions, 
1866, and of the New Zealand Institution, 1885 and 1886. 

Thirteenth Report of the Church Mission, New York, and Eleventh Re- 
port of Church Work in the Central Western and Northwestern Dioceses, 
1886. 


{he Annals.—At the recent Convention in California it was 
voted on the recommendation of the Executive Committee, and 
in accordance with a request from the Corporation of the Clarke 
Institution, to omit the work “Dumb” from the title of the 
Annals and the name of the Convention. The reasons why this 
change was desired were given by Mr. Dudley, President of the 
Clarke Institution, in a paper published in the last volume of 
the Annals, pp. 21-25. There are some things tu be said on 
the other side, as the readers of the article by Mr. W. G. 
Jenkins in the last volume of the Annals, pp. 211-216, will re- 
member ; but on the whole we think the action was wise, as the 
single word “ deaf” more correctly describes the whole class for 
whose benefit we labor, and the term “ dumb” has associations 
which make it objectionable to many parents and friends of deaf 
children. 
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